















































N the wall opposite, as I sit at my 
study table, hangs a small picture 


framed in white. Though but a sketch in 
water-colour, it shows the handling of a 
master ; and if the observer be a connois- 
seur, he will recognise the touch of Winslow 
Homer. The subject isa New England 
farmhouse among the hills: time, sunset 
of an October day. 

The house, as you see, 
summit of an acclivity. Its broad hip- 
roof, its blunt gables, and its massive 
chimney stand out against the sky. The 
orange light from the west illuminates the 
venerable front, and glows in its deep-set 
windows. Two trees of unknown age and 
vast size stand one on either side of the 
heavily framed doorway. That on the 
right is a butternut; the other is an elm; 
and in the apparently still solid trunk of 
the former (as I happen to know, though 
it could not be represented in Mr. Homer’s 
sketch) is still embedded a bullet fired from 
a flint-lock musket in the hands of an 
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Indian one hundred and eighty years ago. 
The bullet was meant for the stout heart 
of Mistress Nancy Billop, who, with her 
two sons, was defending the house against 
a raid of the savages during the absence 
of her husband on a trading trip to the 
coast. For the house, as well as the trees, 
stood there in 1715, looking, probably, not 
very different from what they do now. You 
may be glad to know that the Indians were 
beaten off, after three of them had been 
shot dead while unsuccessfully trying to 
set the building on fire; and the valiant 
little garrison was relieved betimes the 
next morning. I mention this episode 
merely to give you an idea what sort of 
stuff these Billops had in them. Be we 
democratic as we may, we cannot help 
liking our friends the better for descending 
from stock like that. 


Let us make a skip of a century and a 
half or so, during which the Billops’ 
generations succeeded one another in a 
steady, honourable, but somewhat unevent- 
ful career of prosperity; raising crops, 
breeding cattle, sending a representative 
to the wars, when there were any, and 
voting for that form of government which 
stands for liberty, security, and minding 
your own business. 

The original Billop was a pioneer in 
that region, and owned everything in sight 
from his windows. When, in the course 
of time, other settlers came along, he had 
treated them hospitably, and bade them 
help themselves to everything that they 
wanted in the way of farms, up to within 
a radius of a mile from his doorstep. The 
land within that radius got to be known as 
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Billop’s Farm, and it contained 
finest land—upland pasture, forest, 
meadow—to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood. LEarly in the century, about 
half of this farm was sold to a man by 
the name of Corvin. We have business 
with some of his posterity in the present 
narrative. 

The house which Corvin built stood 
halfway between the old Billop home- 
stead and the village of Fenbrook (which 
had been in gradual course of material- 
isation since before the Revolutionary 
War). Corvin was a lawyer. He had 
brought money with him and made more. 
He was a pushing, shrewd man, and before 
his death had served a term in the State 
Legislature. His son adopted the pro- 
fession of law also, but did not make out 
so well with it. He seemed to lack the 
gift of success. Being, upon a time, in 
straits, he got a considerable loan of 
money. Now, no details of this loan 
were known, but it was the general 
impression that it came from Matthew 
Billop, the then head of the Billop clan, 
with whom Corvin was understood to be 
on rather intimate terms. What security 
did Corvin give for it? What was there 
for him to give, except a mortgage on his 
land? It was not known what use he 
made of the loan, but there were indica- 
tions that he never paid any interest on it, 
and it was only a question of time, there- 
fore, when it would be foreclosed. For 
Matthew Billop was not the sort of man to 
give up his just dues for anybody. 

This Matthew is known in local history 
as Miser Billop. He was the last male of 
his race, and perhaps the ablest of any of 
them. For reasons best known to him- 
self he never married. He had two 
sisters, one of whom, Sally, married John 
Linton, and died a year after, followed 
several years later by her husband; the 
other, Nancy, remained an old maid, and 
kept house for Matthew. We shall have 
the pleasure of her nearer acquaintance 
shortly. I will only observe here that she 
was in love, in her salad days, with a 
certain good-looking, easy-going young 
fellow by the name of Brent. Brent, being 
more good-looking than otherwise good, 
jilted her, and married her bosom friend, 
Mary Selwin. The pair went ‘to New 
Orleans, and had a daughter; and then 
both died of yellow fever. Nancy might 
have said, ‘“‘Serve ’em right!” but she 
did not, not being that sort of woman. 
But she had the little girl brought up north, 
and took care of her, and made her a 
daughter of her own. Betrayed by both 
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her lover and friend, she loved their little 
Nellie all the more tenderly for their sakes. 

This transaction took place about 1870. 
Now, Sally before her death had presented 
her husband with a son—Thomas; and 
this Thomas became an orphan at almost 
the date of the New Orleans tragedy. 
Thomas was eight or nine years Nellie’s 
senior. It will not surprise anyone to 
learn that Nancy adopted him also: being 
her own nephew, and destitute, she could 
hardly do less. ‘Thus, although an old 
maid, she was provided, at the age of, 
say, five-and-thirty, with a son and 
daughter, whom she cherished and in- 
dulged as only an old-maid mother can. 
But how did Miser Matthew like these 
proceedings ? 

Why, nobody knows; for Miser Matthew 
had died the year before the proceedings 
took place. When I say that he died, how- 
ever, I speak hastily. I should have said he 
disappeared ; and, as he never reappeared 
and sent no messages, it was finally 
assumed that dead he must be; and since 
his disappearance (or death) happened to 
occur at the very period when that mort- 
gage of Corvin’s would naturally have been 
foreclosed, and since no trace of a deed of 
mortgage or anything else referring to 
affairs with Corvin was discovered among 
his papers; and, finally, since the last time 
he was seen alive was the evening he left 
home, after telling Nancy that he was 
going down to have a chat with Corvin— 
why, people were free to form their own 
opinions, and they did so. But if their 
opinions had any significance—if, for 
example, they leant towards connecting 
the vanished man’s fate with the fact that 
Corvin was thereby relieved of the neces- 
sity of losing most of his worldly posses- 
sions—nothing ever came of them, because 
nothing ever transpired to indicate that 
Corvin knew or had a hand in the taking 
off of his creditor. On the contrary, he 
was quite active in searching for him ; but 
Matthew had gone out of sight like a soap- 
bubble, leaving not a trace behind him. 

Hitherto you will have observed that 
there has been a good deal of chronology 
and genealogy, but there is no need of 
punctually remembering them. They were 
introduced merely to provide a_back- 
ground and an atmosphere for the events 
of the story itself. Stories of mystery, 
such as this is, need background and 
atmosphere in order to produce their full 
effect. Little except mystery will be found 
in what is to follow, and if you are able to 
sound the depths before the evolution of 
events brings it to light, all I can say is 
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that you are cleverer than the present 
chronicler was at the time, or than any 
of his neighbours. Meanwhile, you will 
appreciate Mr. Homer's artistic purpose 
in enveloping his sketch in that dreamy, 
mysterious, Indian summer haze. Is there 


not something ghostly in that wreath of 


mist stealing along the middle distance, 
behind the big butternut-trees ? 

I should have mentioned another reason 
for the local suspicion of Mr. Corvin. We 
have seen that Matthew was a ae 
man: his money was invested chiefly 
real estate and railroads But it became 
known that, shortly before his disappear- 
ance, he had been calling in these invest- 
ments, and turning them into hard cash, 
with the design of putting the money in 
certain Western enterprises that paid a 
higher interest. He must, then, have had 
a great many thousand dollars actually in 
his hands ; for there was no trace of his 
having deposited any of it in the local 
banks. What had become of it? Like 
himself, it had dissolved, every 
it, into thin air. It was gone. But, on 
the other hand, Mr. Corvin soon after 
began to show symptoms of decided 
solvence. His luck took a turn: he was 
looking up in the world at last. Instead 
of forfeiting his estate to the Billops, he 
presently found himself in a position to 
add some of the Billop acres to his own. 
Nancy, being so unexpectedly reduced in 
circumstances, and having no more head 
for business than a hen, was thankful to 
exchange parcels of land for a little cash. 
The neighbours shook their heads; but 
what could the *y do ?—or say, even, above 
their breaths? Corvin was a lawyer, and 
a hard one; he would have been down on 
every one of them to whom he could trace 
an insinuation against his perfect integrity. 
They might think what they liked ; but he 
was much more apt to put them in jail 
for libel than they were to get him hanged 
for murder. They had not even a corpus 
delictr, 

What they did venture to say was that 
Corvin meant bit by bit to possess himself 
of the entire Billop estate, house and all, 
and turn poor Nancy out to shift for her- 
self. For it was remembered that at the 
time Nancy had been betrothed to Brent, 
Corvin had himself been paying attentions 
to her; and that he had taken the rebuff 
very ill. Of course, his marriage with 
Miser Billop’s sister would have been the 
making of him. Hehad marriedanothergirl 
immediately afterwards ; but he was of a 
temper to cherish grudges; and now he 
had his chance he meant to satisfy it, 
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Thus do the guilty triumph in this world, 
and there is no help for it. In this case, 
though, one hope was still indulged bya 
few of the more innocent and credulous of 
the community. It was recalled that, 
during the lifetime of Matthew, the Billop 


house was believed to be _ haunted. 
Matthew’s spirit, instead of adding to 
the supernatural crew, however, had 


apparently taken the existent ghosts away 
with it; at all events, the manifestations 
had come toa stop with his disappearance. 
But it was plausibly argued that a house 
which has once been haunted is likely to 
be haunted again: indulgence in spirits 
clings to a house just as it does to a man. 
Now (argued these philosophers) although 
Matthew’s immaterial part might very well 
forbear to disturb the peace of his good 
sister, who had never done anybody any 
harm, but who was mortally afraid of 
disembodied intelligences, yet the satur- 
nine old miser, foreseeing the future, might 
be only biding his time, and saving up his 
energies to harry the man who had shed 
his blood, as soon as the latter should 
venture to set foot in his ancient domicile. 
Yes, he would haunt Lawyer Corvin as 
never lawyer had been haunted before ; 
and it would go hard but the whole secret 
of the murder—if murder here had been— 
would be revealed, the lost money 
recovered, and Nancy reinstated in her 
own. 

Certainly, that would be poetical justice, 
and things as strange are said to have 
happened. We shall see what did happen 
shortly ! 


II. 


Few houses were better adapted for the 
accommodation of ghosts than the old 
Billop homestead. ‘The two mighty trees 
cast a shadow over it even at midday, and 
its cavernous cellar and Dedalian garret 
seemed ideal stamping grounds for spectres. 
The acclivity on which the house stood— 
the site had been chosen with an eye to 
its defensibility in Indian times—sloped 
gently down in front, but fell away quite 
abruptly behind and at the sides. On the 
right side, almost beneath the roots of the 
butternut-tree, a small natural cave entered 
the rocky soil; it had been artificially 
enlarged so as to shelter the farm wagons 
and tools when the barn was over-full of 
produce. The barn stood farther down 
the slope, near the meadow, and was 
itself a delightfully mysterious and scary 
place; both the cave and the barn had 
been highly prized by the Billop children, 
as well as by their mothers, when, in 
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rainy weather, they wanted to have some 
peace in the house. ‘‘ May we play in the 
barn, or the cave, mother ?” was a request 
seldom refused. Sometimes, no doubt, 
the children played ghosts till they were 
ready to expire with delightful creeps and 
horrors, and thus confirmed among them- 
selves the weird legends which came down 
from generation to generation. 

When Tom Linton, aged eleven, took 
up his abode at the house, Nellie Brent 
was a mere baby, just able to walk and 
utter a few Orphic words ; so he had to do 
most of his playing by himself. But he 
was a boy of unusual resources and genius, 
and as his tenancy of the premises was, 
unfortunately, brief, and his fate grievous, 
we must make him as distinct as possible 
while he lasts. He had the energy and 
vitality of a whole school at noon recess, 
and was as sensational and indomitable in 
his manifestations as were Robin Hood 
and his merry men in the Sherwood 
forest. He neither feared ghosts nor 
believed in them; but his noises and 
surprises were more terrible than a 
battalion of the disincarnate. He was 
on the jump from morning till night— 
arms, legs, lungs, and brain in full 
function; he was the cleverest pupil in 
the school, though out of none of them did 
the master have less hope of evolving a 
sober and useful citizen. He was as 
inevitably the centre of all mischief as the 
hub is the centre of a wheel ; and though 
nobody could help liking the young rascal, 
he was so good-tempered, amusing (so to 
say), contagious, yet all shook their heads 
over him, and opined that his future looked 
ominous. Nancy only, who suffered most 
from his outrageousness, not merely loved 
him with all her heart, but had faith in 
his final triumph over all evil; she con- 
tinued to believe in him, in the teeth of 
all evidence, when his misfortune came 
upon him; and when, at last, the poor 
little drowned body was picked out of the 
river, she thanked the Lord, on her knees, 
through her sobs, that she had never 
harboured‘an uncharitable thought towards 
him. This is how it came about. 

There was one person in the parish with 


whom Tom was at open war— Lawyer 
Corvin. His aversion to him, instinctiv ‘ely 
at first, was confirmed by what he had 


heard and credited as to his shady conduct 
towards his deceased uncle. Tomexpected, 


in due season, to become the master of 
Billop’s, and then he meant to take it out 
of Lawyer Corvin. 
a son, Peter, about Tom’s size. 
a bully. 


Meanwhile, Corvin had 
Peter was 
He was once incautious enough 
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to get into a fuss with Tom, and the latter 
thrashed him with such joy and thorough- 
ness (as much on the lawyer’s account as 
Peter’s) that Peter ceased from that day to 
be a bully, and became a sneak. 

One day a lot of the boys, Tom and 
Peter among them, went in bathing at the 
ford in Fenbrook. Peter took occasion to 
remark that Tom was a pauper anyhow, 
and that his (Peter’s) father could sell him 
and his old aunt up to-morrow if he chose. 
The moment he selected for saying this 
was when he was standing dressed on the 
bank, and Tom was swimming naked in 
the middle of the stream. ‘Tom, as he 
made his way with all possible speed 
towards shore, was heard to retort that 
Lawyer Corvin’s money was not his own, 
and that one of these days he would w ake 
up and find he was a pauper himself. As 
Tom approached the landing, with obvious 
designs on Peter's’ person, the latter took 
to flight ; Tom pursued him as far as his 
own undraped plight made decorous, and 
then came back with an expression signi- 
ficant of vengeance to come. Apparently, 
however, he soon forgot all about the 
matter, and parted from his companions 
with his wonted good-humour. 

But next morning a rumour ran that 
Lawyer Corvin’s house had been entered 
and robbed during the night; the boys 
discussed it outside the school-house, and 
Peter, when he came up, confirmed it, and 
upon being asked if anything was known 
of the thieves, put on a very pregnant look, 
and said he guessed something would be 
known before long. The master came ; 
the boys took their seats, but it was found 
that Tom was absent—not, unfortunately, 
a rare occurrence. But Peter looked more 
sagacious than ever. 

School let out at noon. They swarmed 
forth into the elm-shadowed country road. 
Who were these approaching yonder ? 
One of them, as Peter observed, was his 
father. A boy walked beside him—it was 
Tom. And who was that man with his 
hand resting on Tom’s shoulder? Why, 
it was John Higgins, the constable. And 
there was Nancy Billop following on 
behind, with the tears streaming down 
her plump cheeks. What did it all mean ? 

It meant, alas! that Tom had been 
arrested for the robbery. His jack-knife 
had been found on the ledge of the back 
window, which had been forced. The 
threat which he had made the day before 
was remembered. But all this and more 
would have weighed nothing had not an 
overwhelming piece of evidence come to 
light in Tom’s pockets—nothing less than 
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a wad of bank-notes which Lawyer Corvin 
proved he had drawn out of the bank the 
morning previous, as well as several coins 
and a gold ring, likewise his property. 


BILLOP 


never been near Lawyer Corvin’s. 
but a poor defence, and it was evident that 
his many friends were disappointed. As 
Tom 
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It was 


looked around the little room in 


IT MEANT, ALAS! THAT TOM HAD BEEN ARRESTED FOR THE ROBBERY. 


What could be opposed to such testimony 
as this ? 

The boy put a bold face on the matter ; 
he admitted that he had been out a good 
part of the night, but he said he had been 
laying traps for woodchucks. He could 
not explain about his knife, except that 
he had lost it some days before. As to 
the terrible contents of his pockets, he 
vehemently professed to know nothing 
about it; but he was quite sure he had 


which the preliminary examination was 
held, there were no eyes to meet his own 
with encouragement and faith. Yet his 
self-command would not have faltered but 
for a sound of stifled sobbing that reached 
his ears. He looked around, and there 
was Nancy. 

‘“*My darling good boy,” she cried out, 
“I know you didn’t do it, if an angel was 
to sit right here and say you did. If they 
send you to prison, I’ll go too, and Nellie 
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with me. You were always the best boy 
in the world, and I’ll lay down my life 
for you, I will, sooner than let ‘them 
wrong you—I don’t care who they are.” 

So the old fire in the Billop blood 
flashed out again, even in gentle Nancy. 
Tom, remembering, perhaps, how far 
from considerate he had been to this 
beloved woman who loved him, could not 
any longer keep the tears from raining 
down his stubborn brown phiz; and 
with a suddenness that disconcerted 
Mr. Higgins—who, however, secretly 
wished the boy had spread a pair of wings 
and flown out of harm’s way altogether— 
he jumped over the high-backed bench 
that stood between him and her, and 
threw his arms around her comfortable 
shoulders, and pushed his cheeks against 
hers, and gulped out ‘‘Don’t you cry, 
Mammy; they can’t hurt me—inside—for 
I didn’t do it; and goin’ to prison’s 
nothin’ if you know you’re all right. 
You’ll see if I don’t make somebody 
sweat for this, yet! I love you, you dear, 
and I wish I had always done what you 
wanted me!” 

This, as the newspapers would say, 
created a visible impression favourable to 
the prisoner. Mr. Corvin, after a pause, 
observed that nobody would be more 
himself if Tom Linton 


pleased than 
succeeded in establishing his innocence ; 


at the same time, until the facts before 
them were satisfactorily explained, justice 
to all parties required that the prisoner be 
kept in custody. He had no doubt Mr. 
Higgins would make him very comfortable. 
Still, stealing was stealing, and the law was 
bound to take action according to the 
evidence brought before it. 
Then said the unlucky 
flash in his eyes, ‘If you was to tell how 
you got your money, maybe you’d _be 
going to jail for stealing ’stead of me!’ 
That settled the question of bail ; 
magistrate thought it would be best to 
let Mr. Higgins retain charge of the 
prisoner for the present. In fact, every- 
body except Tom was more or less 
afraid of Lawyer Corvin; and really, it was 
difficult to see how Tom could be other- 
wise than guilty. 
Accordingly the 
veyed Tom to the 


Tom, with a 


the 


worthy constable con- 
village lock-up, which 
was a room in the disused water-mill 
below the falls. Fenbrook was a law- 
abiding community, and the lock-up was 
empty 350 days in the year ; but this night 
it happened to contain another boy, a 
young tramp, who had been caught a while 
before in somebody’s hen-house, and who 
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was awaiting transference to the House of 
Correction in the neighbouring town. 

It was an error of judgment on Mr. 
Higgins’s part to put the two boys 
together. One boy is slippery enough, 
but there is no place that two boys, work- 
ing together, cannot get out of. It may 
be that Mr. Higgins thought of this, but 
chose not to act upon the knowledge. 

But, as people afterwards said, if he 
meant to give Tom a chance, he only 
succeeded in fixing his doom. 

The next morning, when the constable 
opened the door to give his prisoners their 
breakfast, he found a hole in the roof 
hardly big enough for a cat to get through, 
but no boys. 

The tramp, whom nobody was concerned 
about, seems to have got clean off. W hy 
could he not have been drowned instead of 
Tom? It is to be feared that Nancy, in 
the anguish of her heart, asked the Lord of 
heaven and earth that question. 

The body, almost unrecognisable save 
by his clothes, was found ten days later. 
The boy had tried to swim the river, 
probably intending to go down to the sea- 
coast, and perhaps ship as cabin-boy in 
some outward-bound vessel. It was the 
spring of the year, and a late flood had 
swollen the stream and carried away the 
bridge. Tom was a stout swimmer, but a 
floating tree may have overwhelmed him ; 
at any rate, he was gone. 

The whole village turned out for the 
funeral. They felt, somehow, responsible 
for poor Tom’s death. Lawyer Corvin 
was there too, looking properly downcast. 
But when, at the grave, Nancy lifted her 
tear-stained face and fixed her eyes, which 
always were so kindly, upon him, he 
turned pale and got behind the others and 
slipped away. He could not meet that 
look; and yet what had he done that 
anybody in the place could have helped 
doing ? 

Nancy and little Nellie lived alone in 
the old house, and things went ill with 
them. But at last, when Nellie was about 
eleven years old, a mysterious event 
happened. 


Ill. ‘ 
It was an October evening nine years 
later : the woods had glowed in their red 
and yellow splendour all day long, the sun 
had set ina rivalry of glory, and now it 
was getting so cool that a few logs were 
piled on the wide hearth. and a fire 
kindled. The pitch-pine sticks began to 
crackle and to ooze at the ends, the blue 
smoke whirled upward in the huge draught 
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of the chimney, and Nancy and Nellie, 
having cleared the supper things, were 
seated in a small and a big chair, side by 
side, face to the blaze. Nellie’s head 
leaned against Nancy’s substantial knee ; 
her silky hair, which ‘showed some of the 
colours of the golden flame at which she 


was gazing, or of the maple leaves of 


which she had gathered a big bunch that 
afternoon, shone in the flickering light 
with a lovely radiance. Nancy sat back 
in her chair with her stout arms folded 
across her ample waist. Never was there 
an old maid who looked the conventional 
type less than she. She was rosy, dimpled, 
plump, and cheery ; yet she was not only 
a spinster of near fifty, but she had met 
with nothing but misfortune all her life. 
It is a marvel what some folks can thrive 
on ! 

But Nancy had in her bosom the inno- 
cent and kindly child’s heart which was 
born with her; she was as much a child 
as the little girl beside her. Troubles 
could draw tears from her readily enough, 


but nothing could make her bitter or 
sullen. Her nature was of the summer 


quality, sometimes reverting to April, but 
never contracting into winter. ‘Truly, she 
was not armed to contend with the artful 
and selfish world; yet the world could not 
hurt her. Her vital spots were beyond 


the world’s reach. 

Being of such a make, she and Nellie 
were full companions for each other. 
They were a pair of children. Things 


which to others would have been foolish 
and trivial interested them, and made the 
subject of their confidential talks. Each 
loved the sound of the other’s voice and 
was secure in the other’s sympathy. It is 
wonderful what a mutual comprehension 
love gives; the reason is, perhaps, because 
it so simplifies and illuminates the ordinary 
confusion and obscurity of ideas. We are 
ourselves the artificers of most of the 
riddles that perplex us. 

‘“‘ Nellie, you wouldn’t have cared for 
me to marry that old Lawyer Corvin, would 
you, lovey ?” 


“Ugh!” said Nellie, prolonging a 
guttering of disgust. ‘* He’s horrid! 


You don’t have to, do you?” 
‘No, but he asked me this afternoon.” 
She gave a chuckling little laugh. “I 


declare I wonder what ailed the man. He 
did use to be spoonin’ around ’bout 
twenty or thirty years ago, but I was 


young and smart then, and we was rich; 
and, anyway, I was fancyin’ som’un else 
myself. So I said to him to-day, I says: 
I guess 


‘Whatever ails you, Mr. Corvin ? 
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you used to want me for the sake of my 
money,’ I says; ‘ but now,’ I says, ‘you’ve 
got the money, and what under the canopy 
would you be wanting with me?’ So I 
laughed ; but I thought to myself, thinks 
I, W ell, I guess I wouldn’t marry a man 
that was the cause of my dear boy Tom 
gettin’ drowned, not to speak of what folks 
said about my poor brother Matt ; not that 
I b’lieve myself it was Mr. Corvin’s fault, 
you know; but one feels things that way. 
I didn’t tell him that; it’s no use hurtin’ 
folks’ feelin’s.” 

** What did he say ?” asked Nellie. 

‘*Well, he sort o’ come out then; he 
says, ‘ That’s just it,’ he says; ‘yowain’t got 
no money an’ | hate to have it that way, 
but what can I do?’ he says. ‘Here 
I’ve been lending you money these ten 
years back, Nancy, ” he says, ‘on the 
s’curity of your land an’ cattle an’ stuff,’ he 
says, ‘an’ now you ain’t got nothin’ more 
to pledge, an’ 1’ll have to foreclose on 
that mortgage to-morrow,’ he says. ‘ An’ 
what I thought was, Nancy, if you’d have 
me it would make it all smooth an’ nice,’ 
he says, ‘for I was al’ays fond o’ you, you 
know; an’ now I’ve been a widower five 
years, an” everything’s ready for you, ef 
you’ll come,’ he says. ‘An’ ef you don’t, 
upon my word I don’t see how you’re 
going to get on anyway,” he says.” 

“He hasn’t got this house, though, has 
he ?” asked the child. 

““ No, lovey, he ain’t: an’ that’s what I 
told him; an’ I said I’d starve in it 
sooner’n sell it, for it was Billop’s house 
ever sence ’twas built, an’ I don’t consider 
I’ve any right to make away with it while 
I live. An’ I told him maybe the folks 
around would give me work to do; any- 
how, marry I couldn’t. By’n’ by he said, 
‘Well, I’m sorry to foreclose,’ he says, 
‘but I can’t help it; 1 need some cash to 
put into a new investment,’ he says, an’ 
than he went on to tell about a man had 
come to town with a new invention, some 
way of makin’ crops grow with ’lectricity, 
but I didn’ understand how ’twas. Mr. 
Corvin, he wanted to buy the stock of the 
invention, and had to have cash. So he 
said ef I wouldn’t marry him, and didn’t 
have the money for the mortgage to- 
morrow, why he’d be sorry, but he’d jest 
be obliged to sell up the farm an’ fixin’s. 
So I said, ‘ Well, ef you have to do it, sell 
away, Mr. Corvin,’ | says, don’t you 
bother ’bout Nellie an me,’ I says ; ‘I guess 
the Lord’Il look out after us, some way, ’an’ 
then I told him I’d have to be gettin’ the 
dinner ready, an’ asked him would he stay ? 
But he said ‘ No,’ and so off he went,” 
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“Do you think the Lord will take us to 
Heaven now we have no money?” Nellie 
inquired. 

**Oh, well, I guess we’ll get on all right 
down here for a spell yet, lovey,” Nancy 
replied cheerfully. ‘‘1’ll trot over to the 
village to-morrow, and see ef maybe I 
can’t get somethin’ to do—cookin’, or 
washin’, or sewin’, my pet; an’ we al’ays 
got the old house to live in, you know, 
thanks be.” 

Nellie made no rejoinder, and they sat 
silent. The fire fell into red embers, on a 
cushion of white ash. The wind rose 
without, and the boughs of the great trees 
swept across the roof of the house with a 
swishing sound, as if caressing the venerable 
building over which they had stood guard 
so long. How many generations of 
Billops had that soothing sound hushed to 
sleep! Nancy was beginning to nod, when 
suddenly she felt Nellie start slightly, and 
saw that she had lifted her head and was 
listening intently. 

‘** What is it, lovey—rats ?” 

** Music! ” whispered Nellie. 
Don’t you hear ?” 

Nancy uttered a faint cry, and sat rigid. 

Music! It was unmistakable. At first a 
light and airy strain, rising and falling 
with the breeze, like the notes of an 
fEolian harp. It was a fitful, undulating 
call, as of fairy minstrels signalling with 
elfin horns. But presently it assumed a 
measured form. It gathered itself into a 
diatonic melody, warbling delectably. What 
made it? Where did it come from? After 
a moment, Nellie jumped up, ran to the 
window, and threw it open. In came the 
crisp cold air; the stars sparkled, the 
music sounded more distinct, but still 
aérial and remote. It was impossible to 
determine whence it came. It sounded 
now here, now there. Sometimes it 
seemed to emanate from the listener’s 
own heart. 

**Oh, isn’t it good! Oh, don’t let it 
stop!” murmured Nellie with groans of 
delight. 

But it did stop, almost as if out of con- 
trariness. A last note swelled out, and 
went off into a diminuendo, and sank into 
silence. 

** Oh, do-o let it play some more!” she 
sighed, as if the invisible orchestra could 
be propitiated by entreaty. ‘‘ Mammy, you 
ask ’em!” 

Nancy had all this while remained in 
her chair in a state of breathless agitation. 
She now managed to find a weak and 
quavering voice. ‘Come away from that 
window, child! Lovey, it’s ghosts—the 


“There ! 
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same as used to be when your uncle Matt 
was livin’. Oh, my sakes—what a turn it 
give me!” 

**Ghosts?” said Nellie stepping back 
from the window in momentary dismay. 
But she recovered herself. “If ghosts 
can make such nice sounds as that I like 
them.” 

“It won’t play any more this time once 
it stops,” said Nancy. “TI rec’lect how’t 
used to be well enough! It ’ud play a bit 
an’ then stop, an’ then ’times it ’ud say 
somethin’, an’ then you wouldn’t hear no 
more. That’s how it was when poor Matt 
was livin’, an’ I guess this is the same 
ghost.” 

‘“* But did it ever do any harm to Uncle 
Matt? Didn’t he like it ?” inquired the 
child. 

**T don’t know as he ever act’ly heard 
it himself; it’ud mostly come when I’d be 
alone an’ he off on his business som’er. 
When I’d tell him about it he’d look 
grave, an’ then he’d say: ‘ Well, Nance,’ 
he say, ‘mind you always listen what it 
says, mind you do it, for ghosts know 
more’n we do,’ he say. All the same it 
scared me awful.” 

“Maybe it isn’t ghosts, but fairies 
good fairies; and they mean to do us 
good somehow. Didn’t they do Uncle 
Matt good?” 

‘Well, I believe he did sorter follow 
what they said, when I wasn’t too scared 
to rec’lect it; and he used to say ’times 
that the Voices, as he called ’em, was as 
good for his business as a spellin’-book is 
fora child learnin’ to read. But all the 
same, I’m scared of what I can’t see, and 
don’t know what it is; an’I al’ays thought 
jt was them ghosts that carried poor Matt 
off, myster’ous like, at last.” 

“Maybe they’ll bring him back again, 
then, and he’ll make Mr. Corvin stop 
troubling us.” 

Nancy shook her head. ‘Ghosts is 
ghosts, lovey ; they may be good or bad, 
but I never heard as they was able to pay 
folks’ debts for ’em. Ef they could do 
that, I don’t say but what I Sakes 
alive |” 

The cause of this ejaculation was not 
supernatural but material. There was a 
heavy thump on the hearth and the wood 
ashes flew out into the room. Some heavy 
object had fallen down the chimney and 
struck among the smouldering embers. 
The next instant a light blaze broke out, 
burnt actively for a minute or so, and then 
died down. 

“Lands sakes! it jest makes me sick! 
Must be a brick out of the chimney, I 
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spose. And what was that burned up so ? 
It didn’t sound like a brick neither.” 

Nellie picked up a thin stick and poked 
among the ashes. ‘‘ Why, Mammy, it’s 
money—a whole lot of it!” she presently 
exclaimed. ‘ It was done up in paper, and 
that’s what burned.” 

“Money, child! You’re crazy! 
ever would money be 
chimney ?” 

‘But it is money,” persisted Nellie; 
and with that she raked out a couple of 
ten-dollar gold pieces. ‘‘Oh, do see 
what alot of ’em!” She continued raking 
out gold and silver coins and brushing 
away the ashes. There were scores 
hundreds of them. ‘We're rich now, 


What- 
doin’ in our old 


“WHY, 


MAMMY, 
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ain’t we, Mammy? You can pay Mr. 
Corvin to-morrow, and make him go 
away,” said the child, looking up smiling 
with excitement and pleasure. 

Nancy, her simple soul rent between 
fear, curiosity, and half-incredulous joy, 
got down on her knees on the hearth- 
stone, and picked up one of the gold pieces 
between her thumb and finger. 

“It’s real, true gold, jest as sure as 
you’re alive,” she murmured; “an’ the 
same kind of coin that poor Matt used to 
like to have about him. ‘Gold eagles 
don’t fly away as easy as other kinds,’ was 
what he used to say. Well, it doesn’t 
seem like it could be real, does it? ’Tis 
though, all the same. But I don’t know— 


IT’S MONEY!” 
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maybe the money ain’t jestly ours, a’ter all. 

We don’t know where it came from, an’ ef 
we were to use it, and then some ’un was to 
come along and say it was theirs, what ’ud 
we do?” 

‘“*Why, Mammy, who would keep money 
up our ‘chimney, if it wasn’t ours?” said 
Nellie, with better sense than grammar. 
She kept on raking treasures out of 
the embers with untroubled enjoyment. 
“Uncle Matt must have put ’em there, 
and made ’em fall down just when we 
wanted them.” 

“Hark!” cried Nancy. 

A whisper, a sigh—a voice, filling their 
ears, coming from they knew not where, 
slowly uttering speech, and dying away 
into silence. 

“For you, Nance—for you and her— 
pay the de bt—pay the de bt—your brother 
Matt sends it—pay the de bt, and free the 
land, and give me peace.” 


FV. 

* Well, now, Mr. Morford, I don’t jest like 
you should talk that way,” said Nancy to 
her visitor the next morning. “It’s a real 
mir’cle ; and real mir’cles is like religion— 
I think they be. So I don’t like you should 
poke fun at it. You city folks don’t never 
want to be serious ef you can help it, I 
know; but there ’tis. It dropped right 
down out of Heaven through our chimney, 
an’ jest af the very time we needed it the 
worst, too; and then there was my poor 
brother Matt's voice a-sayin’ he’d sent it 
a purpose to pay off Mr. Corvin, an’ free 
the mortgage. An’ that’s what I’m goin’ 
to do the first minute Mr. Corvin calls here 
this day; an” my sakes! won’t that man 
jest be surprised. I guess he won’t b’lieve 
where we got it, no more’n you do, may- 
be less.” 

Mr. Morford, it should be said, was 
the young man with the patent electrical 
invention, who was making the rounds of 
the neighbourhood to get subscribers to 
his stock. When he had knocked at the 
door that morning, Nancy had supposed 
that it must be Corvin, come for his 
mortgage money, and opened to him with 
her rosy face dimpling with pleasant 
anticipation. Explanation had ensued, 
Mr. Morford had introduced his business, 
and had soon created so pleasant an 
impression that the conversation became 
easy. Nancy was far too full of her 
miracle, and far too unversed in worldly 
caution, to withhold the story. Though 
Mr. Morford wore city clothes, and had a 
rather satirical expression about the corners 
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of his mouth occasionally, still there was 
something about the look in his eyes 
and his general bearing that inspired 
confidence. At all events, she unfolded 
her guileless heart, and in the course of 
half an hour had told him at least as 
much of her history as the patient reader 
has learned up to the present. Nellie, 
after studying the young man with the 
silent profundity of childhood for ten o1 
fifteen minutes, had also decided to like 
him, and had presented him with a bunch 
of gorgeous sugar-maple leaves. 

‘** I’m not a sceptic, nor an infidel, Miss 
Billop,” said Mr. Morford. “I like to 
see to the bottom of things if I can; and 
there are miracles enough without needing 
to have solid money fall out of the sky. 
Hav e you searched the garret and x 

‘Searched ? Well, jest you ask Nellie. 
Ef there’s a square foot of space inside 
this house or outside of it that she ain’t 
poked that little nose of hers into, I don’t 
know. An’ there ain’t no trace of nothin’ 
nor nobody not nowheres. An’ then, as 
for the music and the voice, J don’t know 
how you’d get around them.’ 

“Ts what "T heard in the village true— 
that Matthew Billop disappeared mys- 
teriously ? That his manner of death was 
never known ?” 

“Yes; but he’s dead, poor Matt, I 
guess,” said Nancy, witha sigh. ‘* Ef he 
warn’t, I’d a heard from him before this; 
an’ then again, ef what some thought was 
true—that he ’d had foul play from—well, 
from anyone—I’d a heard of it too, from 
his soem, ef no ways else. I was 
thinkin’ last night, after he’d sent that 
money, that ef he ’d been murdered he’d 
a said so then. But all he said was, ‘ Pay 
Corvin,’ he says, ‘an’ I'll be at peace,’ so 
I guess he died nat’ral. An’ though Matt 
was a real good brother to me, an’ I al’ays 
loved him right hearty, yet I don’t mourn 
after him like I would ef he hadn’t been a 
man past his prime, as had lived an’ had 
his fling, an’ I don’t doubt is happier now 
than ef he was here with us. But it’s 
different about Tom: I never can get used 
to losin’ that dear precious boy. He was 
the cutest, smartest, best boy ever did live, 
an’ I couldn’t have loved him more not ef 
he’d been my And I ain’t never felt 
the same woman since I lost him; an’ it 
may be wickedness, but I do say I ain’t 
never been able to forgive Mr. Corvin for 
the part he took in runnin’ Tom to his 
death. In course he didn’t mean it; but 
stil—Mr. Corvin might have sold me 
up. An’ I don’t bear him no grudge 
bout not payin’ the money he owed Matt, 
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cause the paper that showed the debt was 
lost with Matt, an’ men o’ business 
nat’rally don’t pay mor’n they have to; 
but when I think of my darlin’ Tom 
drowned jest because they found money in 
his pockets that he ’d never in this earth 
put there himself—well, Mr. Morford, I 
don’t know what you’ll think of an old 
woman like me to be cryin’ ’bout it after 
these nine years, but I love my Tom jest 
the same as ef I’d seen him yesterday.” 

‘Then you feel quite sure that the boy 
never stole the money ?” said Mr. Morford, 
after a pause, in a gentle tone. 

“That boy steal? It’ll be the happiest 
day of my life, Mr. Morford, when I meet 
him in heaven, an’ hear all the angels 
standin’ round there say, ‘ You were right, 
Nancy; there ain’t none innocenter than 
him here!’” 

“It ought to make him happy to hear 
you say that, wherever he is,” said Mr. 
Morford, getting up and walking to the 
window. “ It would be a good thing if you 
could find the I O U for the money your 
brother lent Corvin, wouldn’t it?” he 
added presently, turning round. 

“‘ Well, I’m thankful enough to be able 
to pay him, without his paying me; and 
land sakes !”’ she observed, with a laugh, 


“I guess it’ud go agin’ the poor man’s 


grain to have to do it!” 

‘He ’ll be here in a few minutes,” said 
Morford, ‘‘ I just saw him turn in at the 
foot of the hill. Now, look there, Miss 
Billop, if 1 were you, when you pay him 
the money, I wouldn’t tell him anything 
about how it came to you; just lethim guess 
all he wants to. It’s none of his business ; 
and maybe the spirit of your brother may 
have some other surprises in store for him, 
that would be interfered with if you were 
to say anything now. 77 hile you ’re doing 
your affair with him, I’d like Nellie to 
show me around the place a bit, outside. 
Will you do it, Nellie? I saw a jolly cave 
underneath there as I came up; I’d like to 
explore it.” 

“Come,” said Nellie, with an air of 
gracious proprietorship, ‘ I’ll show you,” 
and they went out at the rear door, hand 
in hand, just as Mr. Corvin, all un- 
suspicious of the astonishment awaiting 
him, was admitted at the front door. 

“Well, Nellie, I suppose you don’t 
remember much about Tom?” said her 
companion. 

“No; but I remember that I liked him,” 
said Nellie; ‘‘and Mammy has told me 
lots of things about him. He used - 
play robber in the cave, and monkey 
the big trees. He knew some way to Pn 
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up the trees I have never 
been up.” 

“But you've 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, a little; but I don’t like it much, 
because it’s dark and smells dampy. If 
I’d had Tom, maybe I wouldn’t have 
minded so much.” 

** Are you afraid of ghosts, Nellie ?’ 

*“Not when they really come, as they 
did last night. I am a little afraid some- 
times, when Mammy tells stories about 
"em before we go to bed. But, really, I 
think ghosts are fairies, don’t you ?” 

**] should think likely. So this is the 
Robber Cave? Let’s goin. I have wax 
matches, so it won’t be dark.” 

The cave as a mere natural phenomenon 
was certainly not interesting. It was 
much in need of a boyish imagination to 
liven it up. It was too low to allow of 
Mr. Morford’s walking upright in it, 
and the floor was littered with ancient 
rubbish and with the decayed remains of 
a paledzoic cart. After creeping inwards 
for ten or twelve paces, they turned a 
corner, and Nellie showed signs of re- 
luctarice. The little wax taper, burning 
in its socket. in the silver match-box, 
showed what looked like queer, irregular 
pillars and rafters ; they were really strag- 
gling roots of the big butternut-tree over- 
head. At the end of the passage they 
found some half-rotten planks fixed up- 
right like a rude door. Morford pulled at 
one of them, and it came away, revealing 
a further narrow cavity beyond. Nellie 
shrank back. 

** What is in there ? 

“*T don’t know; 
back.” 

A potato-cellar, perhaps. 
go back. The sunshine is_pleasanter, 
isn’t it? Do you suppose Tom ever 
explored that place when he played 
robber ?” 

“‘He must have been brave if he did. 
I like to be where it’s all alight and 
bright.” She sighed with relief when 
they stood once more in the broad October 
daylight. They strolled round the corner 
of the house, and looked up at the mighty 
overspreading boughs of the butternut. 

“‘It reminds me of when I used to be a 
boy,” remarked the young man. “I was 
very fond of nuts in those days. That old 
tree seems to be full of them; wouldn’t it 
be fun to get up there and pick some? 
Have you ever been up ?” 

Nellie shook her head. 
rope ; 
a girl.” 


with a rope. 


played in the cave, I 


’ 


” 


asked Morford. 
it isn’t nice. Let’s go 


Yes, we’ll 


“There ’s no 
besides, I don’t climb ropes; I’m 
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‘‘But here’s a good ladder,” rejoined 
her companion, pointing to one that lay 
under the end of the house hard by. 

“Why, so there is. I never saw it 
before.” 

“The fairies must have brought it 
especially for us. Let’s see if it will 
do.” He lifted and set it up against the 
great bole of the tree. It just reached the 
fork of the lower branches. ‘It couldn't 
be better!” exclaimed the young. man 
enthusiastically. ‘ Now, Miss Nellie, will 
you walk upstairs ?” 

Nellie hesitated; but there is a great 
deal more of the bird and the squirrel in 
a little girl than of a mole; they move 
heavenward more rapidly than the other 
way. Under Morford’s guidance and pro- 
tection, his hands holding the sides of the 
ladder on each side of her, she clambered 
up .step by step, until at last they found 
themselves standing in a sort of hollow 
cup-shaped place, thirty feet above the 
ground, with the branches stretching out 
and up in all directions, each as big as 
an ordinary tree. They overlooked the 
flattened roof’ of the old house, and had 
a fine view all about the surrounding 
country. The breeze blew sweet and 


fresh, the sunshine twinkled down between 
the leaves, and the nuts bobbed against 


their heads. It was fine; Nellie had 
never before been up in a tree, but now 
she thought it would be wise to spend 
most of her time there. It was more 
exhilarating than any other habitation she 
knew of. 

“This is just like a little room,” she said 
with a delighted smile at her companion, 
who smiled back. ‘‘ And see, here is 
another almost as big on the other side of 
the great branch. I’m going to climb over 
into it.” 

‘Mind you don’t fall, then. Let me hold 
your hand.” 

She scrambled across, and Morford let 
her down carefully into the broad crotch. 
After a moment she uttered a shout— 

““Oh, see! Here’s a great, big, enor- 
mous hole goes right down into the tree! 
It’s just like looking down intoa chimney. 
It’s all hollow. And there’s something 
sticking in a crack in the side of it! It’s 
an old piece of paper, folded up, with 
writing on it!” 

**Look out you don’t tumble down the 
hole!” said Morford, looking over at her. 
‘‘Take the paper out and hand it up to 
me—it may be something important. How 
do you suppose it got there? Perhaps the 
fairies put it there, or a squirrel, or a 
magpie, or something.” 
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She gave him the paper, which bore 
signs of age, though, considering its posi- 
tion, it was in remarkably good preserv- 
ation. He opened it, glanced it over, and 
then said quietly— 

“Yes, Nellie, it is important. I think 
it will interest Miss Billop very much— 
and Mr. Corvin too. We will show it to 
them. Let us get down before he gets 
away.” 

“Must we get down so soon? 
Nellie regretfully. 

“‘ Never you mind 
fully. 
like.” 


” 


said 


»’ said Morford cheer- 
**We’ll come back as often as we 


V. 

Mr. Corvin had been a fortunate man, 
as the world reckons, and yet he had never 
looked like a happy one. If he were 
happy he was very successful in disguising 
the ordinary external symptoms of it. To 
look at him you would have said that he 
was a victim of losses, disappointments, 
and discomforts. 

He was the richest man in town, and 
the most powerful; what he said, went, 
and what he wanted, came. People were 
in awe of him, and judging by their 
manner when conversing with him, you 
would have thought they were devotedly 
fond of him. But if you had heard them 
talking about him when he was not 
present, you would have reconsidered this 
conclusion. 

One misfortune, tc be sure, he had met 
with; it concerned his son Peter. This 
young gentleman had been put in the way 
of getting a liberal education; he had 
attended the best school and the best 
college; but owing to personal pecu- 
liarities of mature and character, he 
had not achieved a brilliant or even 
creditable record at these places. He had 
learned how to spend money, though ; 
but some of the things he bought with it 
had not been of benefit to him either in 
health or reputation. It was surmised 
that this had led to disagreements between 
his father and himself. Peter had not 
taken the paternal remonstrance in good 
part. At last things seemed to have 
arrived at a sort of crisis; and after it had 
passed, Peter was no longer an inmate of 
his father’s house, nor, it was understood, 
the recipient of an income from him. Nor 
did Lawyer Corvin encourage any inquiries 
about his son on the part of inquisitive 
acquaintances. It was now three years 
since he had spoken the young man’s 
name, and nobody knew (or cared) what 
had become of him. 
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Since Lawyer Corvin had no other 
living relatives, it was a matter of specula- 
tion what he would do with his property, 
when the time came for him to be gathered 
to his forefathers in the better, or, at all 
events, in the other world. It must have 
been annoying to Mr. Corvin himself to 
have spent his life in so arduously scraping 
wealth together, only to find at last that 
he could do nothing better with it than to 
bestow it upon some charitable institution. 
It must be painful for one who has care- 
fully abstained from doing any good in the 
world whilé he lived in it to be almost 
compelled to appear as a benefactor after 
his decease. Why does not civilisation 
provide openings for posthumous invest- 
ments more adapted to the temper and 
predilections of persons of Lawyer Corvin’s 
kind ? 

Mr. Morford walked into the sitting- 
room holding Nellie by one hand, and in 
the other the folded paper which they had 
found in the tree. Mr. Corvin was stand- 
ing before the table with his hands behind 
him, staring gloomily at the pile of gold 
eagles and double eagles which were 
he aped up upon it ; and Nanc y was sitting 
on the opposite side of the table, with her 
eyes sparkling and her cheeks red, holding 
in her hands a slip of paper freshly written 


and bearing the appearance of a receipt— 


which, indeed, it was. 

‘**Good- morning, Mr. 
Morford. ‘* Do I intrude, Miss Billop ?” 

**No, Mr. Morford—that you don’t! I 
was jest settlin’ a little account I had 
with Mr. Corvin. I was tellin’ him I 
was sorry I ain’t got no bank-notes, but 
ef he can’t carry it off in his pockets, I'll 
have a buggy fetched up, and send it down 
in that.” 

**] don’t understand this,” said Mr. 
Corvin. ‘“ You had no money yesterday, 
and to-day the house seems to be full of 
gold. I shall make investigations. If this 
money was found anywhere in the land 
adjoining the house, I shall lodge a claim 
to it: the land being mine, so is the 
money.” 

‘Land sakes! That can’t be right, can 
it?” said Nancy, appealing to Mr. Morford. 

‘““Mr. Corvin is a lawyer,” replied the 
latter. ‘He must know about such 
things. If he owns the land, and you are 
buying it of him with money you found on 
the land, he may have the law of you. Of 
course, if he merely holds a mortgage on 
the property, he has no more right to make 
such a demand than I have.” 

‘“* This is none of your affair, Sir,” 
Corvin harshly. 


Corvin!” said 


said 
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“It’s his affair to answer a question ef 

I ask him, Mr. Corvin,” interposed Nancy, 
whose spirit was evidently rising. “ Ef 
it’s your affair to make out what’s mine 
by rights ain't mine, but yours— jest 
because you ’re a lawyer, and I ain’t—then, 
I say, it’s a poor affair for a man to be in | 
There ’s your money, Sir, to take or leave ; 
an’ I don’t want to hurry you, but - 
And she looked at him with a resolution 
that is so effective in good and gentle 
persons, once they are aroused. 

Corvin met the look with a sullen frown, 
and began putting the gold into the 
pockets of his various garments, but at 
this juncture Morford said— 

“Hold on a moment, Mr. Corvin, I 
have something to offer that may save you 
trouble—in fact, there are two things, for 
I knew I should be likely to meet you 
here, so I brought a letter for you from the 
post-office,” and he took from his pocket 
a sealed envelope addressed to Isaac 
Corvin, and bearing in the upper left- 
hand corner the printed name of a New 
York hospital. Corvin glanced at the 
superscription, but did not immediately 
break the seal. 

“‘What may your other matter be, Mr. 
Morford ?” he demanded. 

“It is this document,” said Morford, 
referring to the folded paper in his hand. 
“While this little girl and I.were rambling 
about the place just now she found this, 
and from the glance I ventured to take of 
it I think it contains matter of interest to 
both you and Miss Billop. Read it, Miss 
Billop,” he added, giving it to her, “and 
see if I am mistaken.” 

Nancy took the paper, unfolded it, and 
began to read it with a strangely startled 
and perplexed expression. 

“You take a remarkable interest in 
subjects personal to other people, it strikes 
me, Sir,” said Corvin, still frowning. 

‘“*Well, I like to be of use when the 
chance offers,” answered the other with a 
smile. ‘‘By the way, Mr. Corvin, you 
have possession of a good deal of farming- 
land hereabouts, I think. Would you be 
inclined to dispose of it ?” 

**No, Sir, not a foot of it, 
curtly. 

“* T was told that you hold some of it ona 
rather uncertain tenure,” the other con- 
tinued; “‘that you are liable to be dis- 
possessed of it, in certain contingencies, 
in fact. If that is so, it might be worth 
your while to find a purchaser, even if he 
were to ask you to make an abatement in 
the price, in consideration of the risk he 
would assume.” 


” said Corvin 
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** You’ve been misinformed, Sir. What ’s 
mine is mine, and I don’t intend to part 
with it.” 

‘‘My information came to me pretty 
straight,” remarked Morford. ‘I was told 
that you hold this land only because some 
paper showing that it really belonged to 
another person had been lost.” 

“If you choose to go about picking up 
fools’ gossip, it’s no aflair of mine,’ 
retorted Corvin angrily. 

“Perhaps, since you have no son or 
other legal heir, your idea is to leave this 
property to the heirs of the person to whom 
it justly belongs, in your will? In that 
case, I shouldn't press you to. sell, 
though 

“Will you mind your own business ?’ 
shouted the old man, quite losing control 
of his temper. ‘ Who are you, I’d like to 
know? You came to me the other day to 
work off some of your stock on me. I’m 
glad I put off closing with you till now 
I don’t believe your stock is worth the 
paper it’s printed on. I believe your 
invention is a swindle. As to my having 
no heir to leave my property to, we'll see 
about that. I’m not dead yet, to begin 
with, nor like to be; and I’ve got a son, 
though your informant forgot to tell you 
so. Folks may think I’ve cut him off with 
a dollar ; maybe I did; but I can take him 
back again when I choose, and I choose 
now. I shall write to him by this day’s 
post to come back here at once, and when 
he comes I shall settle everything I’ve got 
on him. I see your game. You think 
you can get some pickings by working up 
some idiotic conspiracy or other with that 
fool of a woman, to cheat me or frighten 
me out of my property; but you’ve got 
hold of the wrong man. If you don’t want 
to get into trouble, and bad trouble, let 
me alone.” 

‘Do you know your son’s address, 
Mr. Corvin ?” asked Morford very quietly. 
“Tf not, I have reason to think you may 
find it in that letter.” 

‘**We’ll see how much you know,” said 
the lawyer with a sneer, and he tore open 
the envelope and ran his eye over the 
enclosure. Then his arms fell heavily to 
his sides, and his face turned dingy white. 

‘Is he worse ?” asked Morford quickly. 

The old man fixed a dull stare upon 
him. ‘‘Who are you?” he demanded 
after a pause, in a heavy tone. ‘“‘ This 
letter says my boy Peter is dead. But 
maybe it’s a lie. Maybe it’s a part of the 
swindle.” 

But Morford made a gesture with his 
hand. ‘No, no, Mr. Corvin,” he said, 
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not unkindly. ‘I know your son; I met 
him in New York. He fell ill, and as he 
was destitute, I had ‘him taken to the 
hospital from which ‘that letter came, 
where he could get good nursing. But he 
was not expected to live. I am sorry for 
you.” 

‘* Keep your sorrow,” said Corvin, setting 
his jaws, “I can do without it. If the 
boy’s dead, he’s dead, and that’s the end 
of him. You and your partner here won’t 
get the land any the more for that. Ill 
make a will and leave it to the first beggar 
I find in the street, sooner “than Nancy 
Billop, or anyone she’s plotting with, shall 
have as much of it as would bury ’em.” 

Morford eyed him rather sternly for a 
moment, and then turned to Nancy. 
‘What is your news, Miss Billop?” he 
said. 

But Nancy had hidden her face upon 
her arms on the table and was crying 
silently. She did not look up, but pushed 
the paper towards Morford with her hand. 
““Read it to him—poor soul!” she said, 
with a sob between her words. 

Morford took it up, and faced the lawyer 
again. ‘‘ This paper, Mr. Corvin,” he 
said, ‘is in your handwriting, and bears 
date about ten years back. It is signed 
by you, in the presence of two witnesses. 
It states that for the consideration of ten 
thousand dollars to you in hand paid, by 
Matthew Billop of Fenbrook, you do 
hereby deed to him, his heirs and assigns 
for ever, the certain tract and parcel 
of land hereim named and described. 
You remember the writing, I presume; 
at any rate, if you intend to deny it or 
to contest it, you will have the opportunity 
when I bring it before the court, on Miss 
Billop’s account, as I shall lose no time in 
doing. Meanwhile, I shall keep it in 
charge.” 

The old lawyer was terrible to look 
while Morford was speaking thus. His 
dry lips curled back from his yellow teeth, 
his fierce, crafty eyes were concentrated in 
a stare of mingled hate and fear. He 
leaned forward over the table, and peered 
into Morford’s face. 

“*Who are you?” 
whisper. ‘‘ What does all this tomfoolery 
mean? Who are you?” 

“It will soon be known who I am,” 
replied the young man; “I came here to 
make it known, among other things. But 
I will tell you now, since you ask me, that 
I am Tom Linton.” 

Corvin gave a kind of hoarse cough, 
and reeled back. His hands clutched the 
tablecloth as he fell, and dragged it down 


he asked, ina husky 
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‘“WHO ARE YOU ?” 


with him. He fell to the tioor with a 
crash, and the heap of gold coins fell 
clashing and jingling over him. Some of 
them rolled away into corners, but the bulk 
of them lay heavy on his heart, which had 
ceased t®beat. 


VI. 

The death of Lawyer Corvin and the 
events attending it were matters of absorb- 
ing interest to all the inhabitants of Fen- 
brook, and rendered the little village 
famous for a time, far beyond its 
boundaries. Some curious circumstances 
were brought to light in connection with 
the affair. 
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HE ASKED, IN A HUSKY WHISPER. 


To begin with, of course, an inquest 
was held upon Corvin’s body, and an 
autopsy made; the proximate occasion of 
death was found to be heart failure. It 
cannot be said that anybody was greatly 
grieved over the unhappy man’s death: 
those who want friends in this world must 
take them —they do not exist spon- 
taneously. Corvin had, during his life, 
busied himself about many things, but had 
neglected the friend-making industry. Nor 
were his sins of omission only. But while 
some of his misdeeds came to light only 
after his death, that event also showed that 
he was innocent of at least one crime of 
which he had been suspected. 
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The story came out piecemeal, as occa- 
sion required, but we will hear it in its 
final and connected form, along with 
Nancy and Nellie, as they sat in the old 
sitting-room, before the wood fire, after 
the vibrations of the first wonder, horror, 
and bewilderment had been abated by 
time. ‘Tom Linton was the narrator— 
Morford, as he was known to the world of 
electricians and men of affairs. 

“How was it that my clothes were 
found on that drowned body? A simple 
accident. That night in the lock-up, 
Dick, the tramp boy, and 1 made a hole 
through the roof—he standing on my 
shoulders to do it—and then we made a 
rope by tying his clothes and mine 
together, up which I climbed hand over 
hand. Then we dropped down outside 
and untied the clothes, and put them on 
again ; but dressing in the dark and a big 
hurry we got them changed about. We 
got down to the river and started to swim 
it. I got over all right; but poor Dick (I 
didn’t find it out till long afterward) was 
drowned, and my clothes misidentified 
him. 

“Well, if he assumed my individuality, 
I assumed his. I became a tramp—I 
could do nothing else. I had plenty of 
adventures, which I ’ll tell you some time ; 
at last I got work to do in a store, and 
from that I began to come up! I changed 
my employers several times, getting a 
better berth with each change, but nothing 
that quite suited me. F inally I was taken 
into an electrical engineer’s office; and 
then I knewI was right. The people soon 
found out that I took an interest in the 
business, and that I was quick at picking 
up ideas ; so the head man began to look 
after me, and gave me opportunities to 
learn. I studied and worked for all I was 
worth. One day I made a suggestion 
about a piece of machinery; they tried 
my idea and found it was an improvement. 
The boss got it patented for me, and you 
may imagine how pleased I was. It 
brought me some money, and I used it in 
books and study; I made up my mind to 
be another E dison, and then to come back 
here and make you rich—you two girls— 
and vindicate my reputation. For the 
last two years I worked on a plan I had 
conceived of making things grow by 
electricity applied through the soil. I 
managed it finally, got my patent, and 
you know the rest. You can dress in 
gold lace and diamonds, if you want to, 
Aunt Nancy; and as for you, Nellie, you 
are going to be a famous beauty and an 


heiress!” 
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“But you said you’d tell us about the 
fairies,” said the child. 

“Oh, yes! Well, the beginning of 
that is away back, before I was born, or 
Aunt Nancy either, for all I know. But 
my first knowledge of it was on the very 
night of the Corvin robbery. 

“‘I’d been out that night after wood- 
chucks, as I said at my examination the 
next morning; but I didn’t tell where else 
I1’d been. You see, I used to make a 
sort of storehouse and hiding-place of the 
cave; but there was a secret place at the 
end of the cave that no one but I knew of, 
and there I used to put my most precious 
valuables. It was faced up with planks 
then, just as you and I saw them the 
other day, Nellie. I had never explored 
the hole to the end; I didn’t suppose 
there could be anything interesting in it ; 
but on this night, when I went to put in 
my woodchucks, ready to skin the next 
day, I thought I’d see how far it went. 
Somebody before my time must have 
known of it, I thought, because the 
entrance had been so carefully concealed. 
Suppose a treasure were hidden there! I 
had a lantern, and in I went. 

‘It was quite a good corridor; I didn’t 
have to stoop, though it was very narrow. 
Instead of going down as I expected, it 
slanted upwards ; and soon, to my astonish- 
ment, I came to the foot of a sort of 
shaft, four or five feet in diameter, and 
going straight up. It was like a chimney. 
A kind of rough ladder was fixed to the 
side of it, and I began to climb it. At 
first I couldn’t imagine where I was; 
the sides of the chimney seemed to 
be of wood dry-rotted. Sometimes | 
heard a faint creaking and rustling sound. 
Then all of a sudden I solved the 
mystery. I was in the trunk of the big 
butternut ! 

““Up I went. 


I was pretty well excited 
with the adventure by that time, but I had 
no conception of what was to come. I 
got to the top of the ladder, and there was 


a little irregular chamber in the heart of 
the tree, not much bigger than a sentry- 
box, partly floored with a plank and 
with a bench or shelf running round 
it. There were things fastened or hang- 
ing to the walls: an old gun, for one 
thing, and a leather bag, and various 
queer odds and ends, as if someone used 
to live there. 

‘On one side of the shelf there was a box 
of hard wood bound with iron. I tried the 
lid and found it unlocked. I lifted it and 
saw a great heap of gold coins anda bundle 
of papers! 








“I thought I was Aladdin sure enough 
then. I turned to finda place to put up 
my lantern, so I could have both hands 
free. There was a heap of something 
lying or propped up on the bench beneath 
me—old clothes it seemed to be. I took 
hold of it to move it aside, and got hold of 
something that made my hair rise. It felt 
like a bony hand. I pushed aside the folds 
of decaying cloth and looked. It was a 
hand. And then, shining yellowish-white 
in the light of the lantern, I saw a face— 
a skull, with the skin stretched dry over 
the bone, and the mouth grinning at me!” 

“Oh, land sakes!” quavered Nancy, 
who had heard the tale before, but was 
more scared with every repetition. ‘“ To 
think of poor dear Matt all those years! 
My soul alive!” 

“IT didn’t know it was Uncle Matt at 
the time,” continued Tom, giving his hand 
to Nellie to cling to through the terrors 
of the narrative. ‘I don’t, think I knew 
anything till | found myself out in the open 
air, at the mouth of the cave. No boy 
was ever more frightened than I, and 
lived through it. I lay awake the rest of 
the night in a succession of cold sweats, 
wondering what it all meant, and what I 
should do about it. The next morning, 
before I had made up my mind, I was 
arrested, as you remember, and so was 
prevented from doing anything. 

“‘ But I thought it over and over for 
years afterwards, and it gradually became 
clearer to me. The body must be that of 
Uncle Matt. The box of money, of course, 
was his; he kept it there for safety, and 
perhaps used to go up there to count it 
over, as folks of his peculiar temperament 
are said to enjoy doing. That evening he 
disappeared, saying he was going to see 
Corvin. He must have gone up there to 
get the deed for the ten thousand dollars ; 
but he died while he was up there, whether 
by apoplexy, or how, of course we shall 
never know. All we do know is that old 
Corvin didn’t murder him. 

‘From some of the indications there, I 
should judge that this secret place was 
known to the Billops for many generations 
back; they made it, and used it to keep 
their valuables in, or for whatever purpose 
might arise. The knowledge of it may 
have been handed down from father to 
son; but Uncle Matt having no son, the 
secret would have died with him but for 
the accident of my finding it out. 

“* Now, when I was ready to come back 
here, under the name of Morford, and 
clear things up, I was rather bothered how 
to go to work. I visited the tree again and 
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found everything just as before; and I 
noticed among the things up there an old 
broken-down accordion and a sort of 
speaking-trumpet, that puzzled me at first 
until | concluded that they must have been 
used by Uncle Matt to make his ghost 
manifestations with, by way, 1 suppose, of 
additional security against having his 
hiding-place disturbed. That gave me an 
idea, and I bought a new accordion. I 
had learned that Corvin was going to fore- 
close his mortgage. Of course, I might 
have come out in my own colours at once 
and paid it off, but I had reasons 
for wanting to do things another way. 
So, the night before the money was 
due, I took my accordion and climbed 
up in the tree. I took enough money 
out of the box, put it in a strong 
paper bag, and made it fast to a string to 
the end of a long jointed fishing-pole I 
had brought along. Then, after playing 
on the accordion until I knew I had 
caught your attention, I climbed out of 
the hole in the top of the chamber, and 
got out on a branch, and dropped the bag 
down the chimney. After that I said a 
few words through the old speaking- 
trumpet, to settle any scruples of con- 
science you might feel, stuck the deed 
where Nellie might find it when I took 
her up there the next day, and went home. 
You know the rest.” 

“Then there were 
Nellie, with a sigh. 

“Not that time, perhaps; but that 
doesn’t prove that there may be plenty of 
them when they are needed.” 

**You’ve not told about Peter,” 
Nancy. 

“Oh, to be sure! I ran across poor 
Peter in New York; he was dying of con- 
sumption, and hadn’t a cent in his 
pockets. I got him a good bed in a 
hospital, and used to go and see him. 
One day he told me the truth about that 
robbery. He had put up a job on me, as 
he expressed it, whether with or without 
his father’s connivance, he didn’t say. He 
had put my knife where it was found 
(having first stolen it from me), and had 
put the money and things in my pocket 

He not only 


no fairies,” said 


said 


while we had been bathing. 
told me this, but he insisted on having a 
lawyer up there to take down his state- 
ment in legal form, so that it would be 
evidence to clear me in court. He was 
very penitent, and, of course, I couldn’t 
help being very forgiving. But, still, I 
had a crow to pick with old Corvin him- 
self, and, as you know, I did it only too 
thoroughly.” 
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“Poor man! I’m jest downright sorry 
for him,” said Nancy, with tears on her 
cheeks. “I’m glad I never believed 
he killed poor Matt. But whatever did 
possess him to be so hard after me, and 
to want to take away the very roof over 
my head? I never did him no harm that 
I know of.” 

“That's easy to explain, Aunt Nancy,” 
said Tom. ‘‘ He was never easy in his 
mind about Uncle Matt. At first he 
thought he might come back, and get the 
land away from him ; and then he thought 
he must have hidden the deed some- 
where about the place, and that you might 


find it any day. So he never got a 
moment’s peace until the house and all 
about it was his, and you were driven out 
of the way. But we were too much for 
him !” 

“But then what under the canopy did 
he ask me to marry him for ?” demanded 
Nancy perplexedly. 

‘“Who wouldn’t want to marry you, if 
they could, you blessed old creature ?” 
said Tom, leaning over and kissing 
her. 

And he would have knocked any man 
down who should venture to suggest any 
other interpretation of that enigma. 
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N 1857 a friend kindly gave me an 
| introduction to Thomas Carlyle, who 
was then residing at Cheyne Row, an old- 
fashioned block of houses of the Queen 
Anne period, with the date 1708 quaintly 
cut in a moulding at the end of the row. 
In the neighbourhood were still some 
remains of houses dating about the time 
of William III., and I can previously 
recollect in the neighbourhood (having 
lived there as a boy) many fine specimens 
with the old gardens in the rear, long since 
swept away. 

My first interview with Mr. Carlyle was 
in a front room on the ground floor, he 
was in his dressing-gown, and while 
talking to me he went on filling his pipe, 
a clay of the “churchwarden” pattern ; 
and this was the only occasion on which 


I saw him smoke, although I had many 
interviews with him extending over some 


years. I have had many letters from 
him — some unfortunately mislaid and 
some given away to friends—and am 
endeavouring with those now in my 
possession to fill up the gap to give more 
meaning and expression to the very 
interesting story they tell. 

The first letter is dated Chelsea, 
June 11, 1857, and refers to some map- 
work I was engraving for the ‘“‘ Life of 
Frederick.” The letter is in ink; the 
India paper impression of the map was 
returned in this letter, with Mr. Carlyle’s 
corrections on the margin— 

Thanks for this fine specimen of map, which I 
will take good care of, as well as of a little drawing 
you left by mistake the other day. Mr. Chapman, 
the bookseller, is gone out of town, and the printers 
seem all drinking. So soon as things get under 
way again I will try to resolve on something, and 
you shall hear.—Yours truly (this in haste), 

Chelsea, 11th June, 1857. T. CARLYLE. 
The engraving of these maps and battle 
plans, including the autograph of 
“Frederick,” extended over some time, 
and necessitated many visits to Cheyne 
Row. On several occasions I went up to 
the study : it was at the top of the house, 
and had been what is generally known as 
the garrets ; the division between the two 
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had been removed to make one long room, 
sloping towards the back, known in old- 
fashioned houses as a lean-to. In the 
centre of the roof was a skylight, and 
directly underneath it was the writing-table 
at which Mr. Carlyle sat. The light striking 
down on him, with his face and body in 
shadow, as he bent forward, the effect was 
most picturesque, the rest of the apartment 
being in gloom. 

The following letters will be found very 
interesting, and in their contents a 
complete story, requiring only a trifling 
explanation in parts. 

I received a letter, dated March 6, 1870, 
from the late Thomas Woolner, R.A., to 
whom I was indebted for much kindness— 


29, Welbeck Street, March 6th, 1870. 
My dear Sir,—Mr. Carlyle wants a wood-cut 
beautifully done of the mask of Oliver Cromwell, 
and as I have a cast from the original, he asked me 
to get this done for him, as he purposes putting it 
in his final edition of the Life of Cromwell. 
You know his address is 5, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
and you had best communicate with him or his 
publisher as to the size, etc., if you can conveniently 
undertake it. I have the mask, and will show it 

any time you please to call.—Yours ever, 
T. WOOLNER. 


On receipt of this letter I wrote to 
Mr. Carlyle for instructions, and received 
the following letter in return— 


Chelsea, 8 March, 1870. 

Dear Sir,—If you would be so good as to call on 
Mr. Chapman (Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly) 
any day after to-morrow he would show you the 
page on which the vignette is to go; and give you 
his ideas about the size and position of it. After 
which (same day, for I am usually here till 3 p.m.) 
you might call on me and we could definitely settle 
how the matter is to be. If not too riskish and 
inconvenient, it would be useful that you had with 
you the actual mask, to show it to Mr. Chapman 
and me. 

My own idea is, the vignette should be of the 
same size, position, &c., as the /iving face in frontis- 
piece to Cromwell, vol. 1, lately come out. But I 
wish you first of all to call on Mr. Woolner (even if 
you already have the mask), and ask for me Ais 
serious advice on all these points; size of the 
vignette; full face or 3 (like the frontis- 
piece) ? Position, horizontal or vertical ? And any 
other question that occurs to yourself, also the 
exact dimensions (length and breadth) of this mask, 
and the do. do. of the Common one (which is 
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bigger, inferior, of which I have a copy here), and 
finally the exactest history he can give me of the 
mould his mask is taken from—at least who owns 
it and since when. But all these latter things, 
matters of fact, he had best put on fafer and can 
send them hither at his leisure. 

This seems to be all I have to specify at present. 
Not doubting but you will do your carefullest on 
this occasion—and bring out a right /ékeness of the 
dead Oliver (which in that case may endure for 
the ever ending years, actually so!)—I remain, 
yours sincerely, T. CARLYLE. 

I obtained an impression of the portrait, 
also a page of matter: the portrait was 
engraved on steel by Holl, after the famous 
miniature by Cooper, a copy of which, 
painted in enamel, was shown to me by 
Mr. Carlyle, and he informed me that this 
copy was made from the original minia- 
ture, which was in the possession of the 
Rev. Archdeacon Berners’ family, and had 
been for many years. The mask, in Mr. 
Woolner’s opinion, must have been the 
first and only one out of the mould, as it 
had on its surface the chip-marks where 
the mould had been chipped away, and as 
far as I can recollect there was a clear 
history of it for close on a hundred years. 

There was no apparent developed form 
of a wart or mole on the brow of the mask, 
and if there had been it would. be very 
slight, and easily destroyed, as it probably 
was, in removing the mould. I carried the 


mask to Cheyne Row, and Mr. Carlyle 
viewed it with the utmost reverence, slowly 
raising his right hand to his skull-cap, and 
uncovering his head in the presence (as he 
described) of the veritable mask of the 


The mask of Commerce, to 
his letter as ‘the 


dead Oliver. 
which he refers in 
Common one,” was hanging in his bed- 
room, and there I went with him to 
compare the two. The room was nearly 
taken up with an old-fashioned four-post 
bedstead with red hangings, altogether as 
quaint a place as it was possible to 
imagine. The next difficulty was that 
unfortunate wart ; it was not on the mask, 
and yet there were several indications 
where it might have been, and the difficulty 
was in selecting the right one. Mr. 
Woolner chose one, Mr. Carlyle another, 
and I was supposed to select the correct 
one. I happened to have a drawing of a 
mask of Cromwell with the wart well 
shown, but afterwards discovered that it 
was from the mask described as that of 
Commerce ; the drawing was made many 
years ago at a college in Red Lion Sqiuare, 
W.C., where Mr. Kuskin most kindly 
advised and instructed the art students. 
He had set me to work to make a copy of 
this mask, which was hanging above my 
head, and looking up, gave a somewhat 
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foreshortened view of the face. Anyhow, 
Mr. Ruskin was satisfied, and complimented 
me on it. The idea occurred to me to 
show it to Mr. Carlyle, as it might help 
over the difficulty of the wart; but it was 
of no avail. I wrote to Mr. Woolner, 
telling him I had left the drawing with 
Mr. Carlyle, and that the wart might be 
put in from that, and received the follow- 
ing letter in reply— 
March 16, 1870. 

Dear Sir,—I should think you had best put in 
the pimple from the drawing as you suggest. I 
have a mask with the — on the right brow, 
but this mask is the Mask of Commerce and is 
more than a } of an inch wider than the true 
one. The pimple has evidently been put on by 
some keen-witted plasterman, who knew the 
tendency of the human mind to dwell upon trifles. 
The original pimple may have been of the current 
species and only slightly attached, in which case it 
would have broken off in the cast, or it may have 
been of the mole kind, and if so it might have made 
a great show with only a small projection.—Very 
truly yours, T. WOOLNER. 
dated 


Then followed letter 


1870— 


March 19, 


March 19th,1870. 
Dear Sir,—Mr. Carlyle showed me your drawing 
of Cromwell’s Mask, which is not the least use for 
your purpose, as the pimple is in the wrong place. 
By careful examination you will see where it has 
been broken. off, and in case you cannot find it and 
you will call on me when in my neighbourhood I 
will show it you; with this print and the likeness by 
Cooper you will see exactly where to place the 
pimple. You must not be afraid of making use of 
me for this purpose as I am anxious the work 
should be of the apex.—Yours ever, 
T. WOOLNER. 
Carlyle gave me charge of your drawing, which I 
keep till you call. 


The difference of opinion as to the 
position of the wart was now getting 
interesting, as shown by the following 
letter from Mr. Carlyle— 


Saturday, March 2oth. 

Dear Sir,—Your pencil drawing deserved Mr. 
Ruskin’s praises, for its force and spirit. Yet it is 
not completely Zise; the wart quite wrong placed 
(close to the eyebrows should have been) ; and in 
the half open eyes, something almost horrible to 
me! With the actual photo you will far surpass 
this. 

The very day I saw you, I gave order that the 
Cromwell Portrait should be sent at once, to save 
you the trouble of writing at all. I believe it is 
quite ready (many copies of it already given forth) ; 
pray insist on having a copy. 

Mr. Woolner is quite mistaken as to wart, and 
any possibility of putéing it in; the wart is not 
there to give vivacity to the mask, but because it 
was a feature of Oliver's face; and no mask that 
has it not from nature can be accepted to engrave 
from or be thought worth photoing. 7ruth, above 
all things, is indispensable to us. 

I mean to call on Mr. Woolner this very day 
and settle about these points, but if I don’t find 
him, you will already understand what the points 
are, and that they are fixed: a sharply defined 
mask, fit for photo, and that no mask which has 
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not a wart can be considered fit. Iam sorry there 
should be so much bother about the preliminary 
matter: but if nobody except you and I will be 
perfectly sure, it is the more necessary we two 
should be so. Trusting in your punctuality, Yours 
sincerely, T. CARLYLE. 

I leave the drawing (with your address on it) at 
Mr. Woolner’s, wishing to show it him if we meet 
as I hope. 


The mask was then engraved, and an 
impression sent to Mr. Carlyle; but the 
wart, that unfortunate wart which was the 
cause of all our trouble, produced the 
following letter, not dated, but written 
early in May— 


Dear Sir,—In my hurry at present, I see nothing 
wrong in the mask except that extraordinary forma- 
tion of the wart (which, once for all, must be put 
where the model gives it you—namely, clear above 
the eyebrow—and nowhere else, for any reason 
what ever). In the rest of the picture I find nothing 
but success, and am well satisfied. 

For Heaven’s sake! fut that wart right at last : 
and let me sce a final proof as soon as possible— 
for the printer is getting impatient now. If Mr. 
Woolner (as I hope) gets sight of the proof, I much 
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recommend you to listen to any hint of his— 
except (and only excepting) on that of the wart 
only. For no reason must that be put in a place 
not its own.—In very great haste, T. CARLYLE. 

Monday (noon). 

I managed, with the kindly assistance of 
Mr. Woolner, to define the wart’s position 
to Mr. Carlyle’s satisfaction, and after 
sending a proof to Mr. Woolner, received 
the following letter from him— 

May 17th, —7o. 

Dear Anderson,—I think the print much im- 
proved, and think it would do very well if you 
could make the wart less prominent in szze and 
substance. It is now too mechanically round, take 
out a little of the black centre, a trifle of the reflec- 
tions, and make the* outline of top of wart less 
distinct.—Very truly yours, T. WoOoLner. 

* In art often the less perfect a thing seems the more 
perfect it is. 

In submitting the letters of Thomas 
Carlyle (in my possession) I have also 
included those of the late Thomas 
Woolner, R.A., as they are important in 
forming part of the story of the Mask of 
Cromwell. 





T was about five o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 2zoth June, 1887—the 
eve of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee and great 


things were being done in the small village 
of Blossomwold, 
shire. 

Through the main street there marched 
a procession headed by the parson’s wife 
and the schoolmaster, and brought up in 


in North Buckingham- 


the rear by Nointed* Mike, the parish 
idiot, who, on promise of good behaviour, 
had been granted a two days’ outing by 
his custodian, the master of the workhouse. 
In the centre of the train was drawn a cart 
containing the carcase of a bullock, ready 
trussed for roasting. This was imme- 
diately followed by four of the higher 
dignitaries of the place—the two publicans, 
the butcher, and the wheelwright—dressed 
as men-cooks. Banners bearing devices 
furnished by bumpkin wit, but of loyal 
intent, were borne aloft in the hands 
of various urchins, and although some 
regret was expressed by these latter at 
the falsification of a report circulated 
the day before that the bullock was to 
be roasted alive as well as whole, this 
disappointment was balanced by the pro- 
spect of baiting Old Mike, whose weak- 
nesses of temper readily lent themselves 
to providing excitement for his juvenile 
acquaintances. 

The ceremony, partaking as it did some- 
what of the nature of a heathen sacrificial 


service, was saved from the imputation of 


paganism by the orthodox sentiments of a 
processional ode, which was sung by the 
united voices of those present. The verses 


* Nointed = mischievous. 


os 


composed and set to music by the school 
master were as follows— 


A fat ox on the spit we bring, 
The gift of gracious hands and free, 
With gratitude for garnishing— 
For basting, balm of charity 
His limbs with fire of love we ’ll scathe, 
And heav’n-sprung hope and loyal faith 
Our relish with the roast shall be. 
Then lads, to-day let labour be: 
Throw down your spades, 
And village maids 
Come dance and sing this Jubilee. 


Arouse, ye grey-beards! shake your bones !— 
No other day like this you'll see; 

And all you cramped and crouching crones, 
In spite of years light-hearted be. 

Take fifty from three score and ten, 

And turn to boys and girls agen: 
It is our feast of ‘Jubilee. 

And lads, to-day, etc. 


Strike hands of friendship foe with foe, 
And friend with friend more friendly be ; 
For Christ our Lord would have it so, 
And Christian folk and kind are we. 
Let sad be glad and grave be gay, 
And into one short holiday 
Crowd fifty years of mirth and glee. 
And lads, to-day, etc. 


Let bells be rung and flags outflung, 
And tables spread by lawn and lea; 
And, revels o’er, with rev’rent tongue 
We'll pray to-night on bended knee 
That health and wealth, a boundless store, 
And grace and glory more and more 
These blessings on our Queen may be. 
And lads, to-day, ete. 


And when at last she doffs her state 
And pomp and pride and pageantry, 
Pray she may find that shining gate 
Of good St. Peter opened free, 
And enter in where, passing fair, 
God’s golden city lies foursquare, 
And all is joy and jubilee. 
So lads, to-day, etc. 
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The procession passed on its way till it 
came to a bye-lane, up which it turned, 
presently reaching a field where the holo- 
caust was to be celebrated. Leaning on 
the open gate stood two old people, a man 
and a woman, too feeble to take part in the 
march past, but who, nevertheless, re- 
garded the proceedings with interested 
approval. 

“Hot dinner for the men to-morrow, 
Jakkub, in the barn, and cold the day 


‘*BEAN’T YER A BIT LONESOME, JAKKUB?” it 


arter, and tea for the women-folk and 
chil’en. It’s grand goings on,” said the 
old lady. 

“It is so, woman,” replied Jacob Caves, 
the person addressed. ‘I wish the Queen 
wor here to see em. I dare bet a penny 
she dwunt have such doings in Lunnun.” 

““No, and she dwunt get such verses 
wrote about her in Lunnun as them they ‘re 
a-singing on,” rejoined Granny Sipple, the 
first speaker. ‘There aren’t many poeters 
as ’ud outcome our schoolmaster.” 

“Do but look at Mike,” exclaimed 
Jacob, with envious admiration in his tone ; 
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“he walks as lissom as a colt. You 
wouldn’t think he wor five year older nor I 
be, but he arn’t done the hard work as I’m 
done.” 

‘“*He never had no understanding for 
work, and yet he wor crafty when he wor a 
boy. He’d find hens’ nesties in the hedges 
and suck th’ eggs. I’ve knowed him suck 
ascore. Ah! he’s a old man now. I 
mind him at King Willum’s Juberlee.” 

“ King Willum!” exclaimed Jacob, who 
was precise in his 
history although his 
memory did not go 
back as far his 
companion’s. “I tell 
yer it wor King 
Jarge. I’ve heerd 
my old woman talk 
on it, times. It wer 
the day as Muster 
Ralph Stirling lost 
the diamant neck- 
lass.” 

“They worn’t 
diamants ; they was 
pearl - stwuns,” said 
Granny, in turn cor- 
recting her com- 
panion; ‘ and they 
was nigh as big as 
warnuts. I mind 
Muster Ralph bring- 
ing the necklass into 
that very barn where 
the folks was sitting 
as they med be to- 
morrow, and he put 
it round Miss 
Lyddie’s neck—her 
as married him arter- 
wards—and all the 
folks cheered ’em 
and wished ’em luck 
and a houseful of 
chil’en. I can see 

like as it wor 
yesterday.” 

‘“* He wor arich man, that Muster Ralph, 
worn’t he ? ” inquired Jacob. 

“He wor /hen, but things fell wrong wi’ 
’un arter the necklass wor stole. First his 
wife wor took, then all his chil’en but one. 
Then he went poor, and now there’s 
narry one o’ the wull on em left but Miss 
Gracie as lives up at the Hall.” 

“* She favours * her grandmother, dwunt 
she ? I think I’ve heerd my old woman 
speak to that too.” 

‘“‘ She’s the very pattern on her. 


as 


Let’s 


* Favours = resembles, 
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” 
see, 


a little 
“ Your 
year this 
Bean’t yer a 
It’s unkid * 


said Mrs. Sipple, edging 
nearer to Jacob as she spoke. 
old woman’s been dead three 
last Whissuntide, arn’t she ? 
bit lonesome, _Jakkub ? 
wi out company.’ 

“Go on, yer old baggage!” responded 
Jacob, who saw through the manceuvre. 
“My own fireside’s company eneugh for 
me.” 

The procession had by this time reached 
the middle of the fiela where was erected 
a brick fireplace that might have suited 
the kitchen of a Cyclops. Opposite the 
fireplace stood an apparatus for slinging 
the carcase. This was connected by a 
band - roller with a_ threshing - engine 
destined for duty as a turnspit. We will, 
however, leave the villagers to make their 
preparations, and ask the reader to accom- 
pany us to the library of the Hall, where 
a conversation was going on between 
Sir Philip Stirling, the owner of the 
mansion, and his cousin, Miss Grace 
Warburton, whose name has been alteady 
mentioned. 

This charming young lady, left 
orphan in infancy, had spent most of 
life at the Hall dependent upon 
bounty of Sir Philip, to whom she 
ever been an _ insoluble riddle. 


an 
her 
the 
had 
She 


and 


inherited the beauty of her mother 
grandmother, with much of the wayward 


genius of Ralph Stirling, her maternal 
grandfather, some particulars of whose 
chequered career may have been gathered 
from the dialogue reported above. It 
may be convenient to give here some 
further information as to his: history. A 
younger son, he had been educated at 
Eton, from which place he had _ been 
expelled for refusing to submit to a 
swishing. After a violent quarrel with his 
ather, consequent upon his conversion to 
the Church of Rome, he enlisted about 
the time of the outbreak of the Mahratta 
War, behaved with great gallantry in the 
Deccan, and obtained his commission. 
Retiring from the Army at the conclusion 
of the war in 1805, he became possessed 
with the idea of accumulating a fortune, 
and the Ceylon pearl fisheries, just at that 
time reviving, attracted his attention. 
Engaging in this industry, he in a few 
years succeeded beyond his wildest hopes, 
and returned to England a reputed mil- 
lionaire. One of his hobbies had been to 
possess the most magnificent existing 
assortment of pearls. ‘Those collected by 
him he had had made into a necklace, 


* Unkid=dull. 
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upon which he requested and obtained 
the Papal benediction. This necklace, 
va'ued at some £35,000, he exhibited to 
the parishione rs of Blossomwold on the 
occasion of the Jubilee rejoicings of King 
George III. With characteristic careless- 
ness Ralph Stirling had taken the necklace 
back to his dressing-room and left it upon 
a tabie while he descended to join the 
lady to whom he had lately become 
engaged. On returning to the room in 
about half an hour’s time, he missed his 
treasure, nor was any adequate explana- 
tion of its disappearance ever forthcoming. 
It was, however, supposed that some 
expert London thief had taken advantage 
of the absence of the servants, all of 
whom were enjoying themselves at the 
merry-making, to get clear off with the 
booty—the objections to this _ theory 
being that no stranger had been observed 
in the precincts, nor were any of the 
pearls, as far as could be ascertained, ever 
offered for sale to known dealers. Ralph 
Stirling’s star appeared to decline from 
this time forward, and he himself invari- 
ably connected his calamities with the loss 
of his jewels. He married shortly after- 
wards, but indulging in reckless specula- 
tion, dropped his immense fortune, and 
died a broken-hearted widower, leaving 
one surviving daughter. His ill fate fol- 
lowed his child, for though she made a 
fair match her husband lost his money in 
a financial crisis. Both of them died 
young, and Grace Warburton, the sole 
issue of the marriage, was now eighteen, 
and as far as could be ascertained, 
unattached. 

““My dear, I’m_ exceedingly 
pointed,” Sir Philip was saying; “I really 
thought you might have taken to Mr. 
Fussle. He’s a very good fellow, and 
tremendously in love with you, to say 
nothing of his being as rich as (Croesus. 
Have you anything against him ? 

‘ Look at his legs, to begin with,’ 
Miss Warburton. 

“Well, well, they’re not so out of the 
way noticeable,” replied Sir Philip some- 
what discontentedly. ‘* Besides, the fellow 
isn’t a horse. What do legs matter ina 
man?” 

** 1 don’t say they matter in a man one 
meets once in a way at a picnic or a 
regatta, but in a husband they do. No,” 
said Gracie decidedly, “1 couldn’t walk 
through life by the side of a man with legs 
like that.” 

This was the second encounter between 
the relatives in which Sir Philip had figured 
as his friend’s champion and had come off 


disap- 


’ replied 
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worsted. As a matter of fact, he had 
only known Ferdinand Fussle for some 
few months. They had met at the same 
hotel in the Riviera, and the baronet, 
struck by the young fellow’s marked atten- 
tions to Gracie and quite won over by the 
deference paid by him to himself, had 
given him an invitation to Blossomwold, 
which Fussle eagerly accepted. Miss 
Warburton’s exceptionally good looks had 
attracted him in the first place, and her 
ill-concealed indifference to his advances 
had aroused in him a determination to win 
her in spite of herself. Sir Philip, anxious 
to secure an eligible suitor for his cousin, 
was clearly on his side. This portionless 
girl, thought the wooer to himself, should 
be tempted by the brilliant prospect he 
was able to hold out to her, and then—for 
in meaner minds there is a hatred that 
grows up with love—once irredeemably in 
his power she should be taught her place. 
Sir Philip, after his first conversation with 
Gracie on the subject, having learnt her 
feelings towards Fussle, had, with the true 
instinct of the rural Briton, sought the 
assistance of his parson. 

“You prepared her for confirmation 
and that sort of thing,” he said. ‘She 
thinks a lot of anything you say to her. 
Would you mind giving her a talking to ?” 

“I’d do anything to advance her 
interests, of course,” replied the Rector. 

“You see, she’s always been like a 
daughter to me; but the estate all goes 
to Jack at my death, and he’s in far 
too expensive a regiment to admit of my 
saving anything. ‘Then this Fussle is a 
right down good sort of a chap. He went 
round the home farm with me to-day, and 
he’s quite of my way of thinking about 
tube-draining and all that. A very sensible 
young man indeed.” 

‘“‘ But if Gracie doesn’t like him?” 
in the Rector. 

““Oh, she’ll come round after a bit. 
Only wants proper handling. Just like 
her mother, my first cousin, as obstinate 
asamule. She never would look at any 
one but Harry Warburton. I don’t say 
that she wouldn’t perhaps have taken me,” 
said the baronet, looking up complacently 
at a portrait of himself as a young man 
in yeomanry regimentals. ‘‘ But that, of 
course, was out of the question. My 
father would never have consented to 
cousins marrying.” 

** But the fact remains that her mother’s 
determination was never overcome. She 
married Mr. Warburton after all,” argued 
the parson. 

“Yes, yes, so she did 


put 


,’ said the Baronet, 
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seeing that he had somehow missed his 
point. ‘‘ But that was only because she 
wasn’t properly taken in hand by people 
who knew how to advise her. Now, I do 
think, if you spoke seriously to Gracie 
about this—put it before her that it’s a 
Providence and that sort of thing, and 
that it’s sinful to fight against it—I really 
do think you might get round her in that 
way.” 

It may be observed that the worthy 
Baronet usually detected the hand of 
Providence in any circumstance _ that 
tended to the furtherance of his own 
schemes. But the Rector was by no means 
so sure that Providence was interested in 
bringing Fussle and Gracie together. He 
had noticed the former’s unprepossessing 
exterior and fulsome toadying to Sir 
Philip. Still he was not the man to put a 
spoke in another fellow’s wheel without 
thorough justification. It might be a good 
thing for Gracie, whose face was her 
fortune. He was therefore in a very open 
frame of mind, when, as luck would have 
it, he was ushered into the library just 
as Gracie had delivered herself on the 
subject of her lover's lower limbs. 

‘“Ah, Rector, glad to see you. Just 
talk to Gracie for ten minutes while I go 
round and see what they want me for at 
the stables.” And the Baronet walked 
out of the room pluming himself upon his 
strategy. 

Miss Warburton and her visitor looked 
at one another for a few seconds without 
speaking, and then both burst into a hearty 
laugh. ‘I know quite well what you have 
come to say to me,” said Gracie. ‘‘ We had 
better have it out with one another at once.” 

“You must be a witch then,” retorted 
the Rector ; “ for I’ll be hanged if I know 
myself.” 

“Well, Mr. Raymond?” said Gracie, 
with an air of mock inquiry. 

“Gracie,” said the Rector, assuming a 
sudden seriousness, ‘‘ you know that there 
is no one in the world whose interests are 
dearer to my wife and to myself than 
yours.” 

The girl dropped her tone of banter, 
and a tender look came irito her eyes as 
she said, ‘‘ Yes, you have been the kindest 
and the dearest of friends to me. And 
you understand me far better than Cousin 
Phil is ever likely to do ; but you must not 
ask me to engage myself to Mr. Fussle. 
Surely you cannot wish me to do anything 
dishonest ?” 

“God forbid!” said the Rector. “But 
may I ask you one straight question, 
Gracie ? 
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“T’ve never kept any secrets from 
you,” said the girl, looking him full in 
the face. 

‘““Well, then, I’ll take an old friend’s 
privilege. Tell me, is there anything 
between you and Charlie Milvain ?” 

Gracie’s blushing cheeks betrayed her 
secret before she found words to reply, and 
the tears came in spite of her effort to 
stay them. “I’ve no 
mother to ge to for 
advice,” she _ said 
between her sobs. 
“Charlie is very 
fond of me, I know, 
and I—I—oh, Mr. 
Raymond, do— do 
be on our side.” 

The Rector was 
as much moved as 
perplexed. ‘I must 
talk to Charlie about 
this,” he said. ‘‘He 
comes to Stay to- 
morrow.” And 
then—must it be re- 
corded ?—he_ bent 
down and kissed the 
pretty forehead, 
which inclined to 
him quite naturally 
and unaffectedly. 
What would he not, 
in his childless 
middle age, have 
given at that moment 
for such a daughteras 
Gracie Warburton ? 

Look at it, how- 
ever, as he might, 
the case of the lovers 
appeared a desperate 
one, and as the 
parson made his way 
home he reproached 
himself for not 
having seen earlier 
how matters stood. 
It was six months 
since his godson had returned from India 
on “sick leave,” and the Rector had 
flattered himself that it was the attractions 
of his own society which drew the young 
officer so frequently to Blossomwold. 
Only lately had the suspicion of a stronger 
enticement entered his mind, to be con- 
firmed by the conversation given above. 

“It’s a very awkward coil, my dear,” 
the Rector said that night to his wife, as 
he laid his head on his pillow, “and, to 
tell you the honest truth, I don’t quite see 
my way through it.” 


Veritable royal weather prevailed at 
Blossomwold, as elsewhere, on the never- 
to-be-forgotten day of the Jubilee. By 
twelve o’clock the festivities were in full 
swing in the field appointed to the holiday- 
makers. The gay coloured flags, the 
smiling faces, the music, the sunshine, 
together made up a charming little chapter 
of rural life at its best. Round the 


j 


‘“*T KNOW QUITE WELL WHAT YOU HAVE COME TO SAY TO ME.” 


revolving carcase of the bullock ranged the 
main crowd of the rustics, each man and 
boy carrying what, from its appearance, 
might have been a peltastic shield, but 
which near inspection disclosed as a 
dinner-plate wrapped up in a handkerchief. 
In another part of the field stood the 
Rector, adjudicating between two breath- 
less clodhoppers, claimants for the first 
prize in the obstacle race which had just 
been run. One of these, Punch Ruggles, 
having emerged from the pegged tarpaulin, 
thridded a pendent horse- collar, and 
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successfully dealt with other hindrances to 
progress, had stuck in a barrel when close 
home. Gallantly struggling to his feet, 
and still cumbered with the barrel, he had 
run in at least thirty yards ahead of Tom 
Smalls, the rival athlete. Public opinion 
voted Punch the winner, but the Rector, as 
judge of the sports, sternly refused to endorse 
this verdict, and awarded the prize, a four 
and sixpenny spade, to Tom Smalls, 
although he admitted that fate had dealt 
hardly with Punch. The latter, who bore 
his disappointment with a very ill grace, 
was just intimating his intention of “ wait- 
ing on” his opponent at an early oppor- 
tunity, when Charlie Milvain appeared on 
the scene. Not sorry to escape from the 
hubbub, the Rector put his arm through 
that of his godson, and the two strolled off 
together. 

‘“« They told me at the Rectory you were 
up here, so I left my bag and things and 
came on. Dear me, it’s jolly to be at 
Blossomwold again,” said Charlie, eagerly 
scanning the field. 

“Well, we’ve always a shakedown for 
you when youturn up, old man ; but I say, 
Charlie, 1’ve got something particular to 
talk to you about,” said the Rector, adding 
half absently, “‘ Yes, life’s an obstacle 
race, and as we’ve just seen, it isn’t 
always the best man that wins.” 

Charlie gave a start and awaited the 
Rector’s statement. 

*‘T had a little conversation with Gracie 
Warburton yesterday. You know, I 
suppose, that it’s open to her to make a 
very brilliant match 7” 

““She’s told me so_ herself,” replied 
Milvain. 

“But it appears,” the Rector went on, 
“‘that this gentleman who is courting her, 
Mr. Fussle, has been forestalled by a more 
fortunate suitor.” 

“I’ve been intending to speak to you 
about it,” said Charlie, ‘* but I may as well 
say at once that there is no actual engage- 
ment between Miss Warburton and myself. 
I am not good at concealing my feelings, 
and she can see that I am awfully fond of 
her; but I shall not ask her to engage her- 
self to me until I have a home to offer 
her.” 

‘““And is there any prospect of your 
being able to do so ?” 

“Not unless I give up the service,” re- 
plied Milvain; ‘‘ but I’ve'made up my mind 
to do that and to set up as an army coach. 
I can lay my hands on three thousand 
pounds, which will buy me into a partner- 
ship, and then, if hard work will bring it, 
success must come.” 
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“Well, I’ll remember what you have 
said, and we’ll talk over it again when | 
have more leisure. Now I must go back 
to my judging.” 

But the parson was as much perplexed 
as ever. True, he had now got a clear 
view of the situation. That was some- 
thing. Still, it seemed a pity that his 
godson’s military career should be sacri- 
ficed. He had passed brilliantly out 
of Sandhurst a few years since, and of the 
Government special mission to the Rajah 
of Dummer-Rummer young Milvain had 
commandéd the escort, displaying con- 
siderable resource in unforeseen difficulties. 
Then there was Sir Phiiip to be reckoned 
with—not the pleasantest person to deal 
with when in opposition. Indeed, the 
Baronet was at that very moment chafing 
under his disappointment. It was not 
altogether that Gracie was making a fool 
of herself and missing a good chance in 
life; he also felt himself personally 
aggrieved. In the solitude of his library 
he had prepared a little speech, to be fired 
off at the close of the day’s festivities, when 
the engagement was to be announced 
and Fussle formally introduced to the 
parishioners. This oration the composer 
had already delivered more than once to 
an unappreciative audience of shorthorns. 

Meanwhile the dinner-hour had arrived. 
The guests were settled in their places at 
two long tables, headed respectively by 
the Baronet and the Rector, while the 
cooks, protected by a screen let down in 
front of the furnace, were commencing to 
cut slices from the well-browned carcase. 
Anyone who has observed rustics at a 
heavy meal will have noticed that they eat 
the first few platefuls almost entirely in 
silence, giving themselves up to the sub- 
stantial delights of the feast. But every- 
thing human has its limits, even a labourer’s 
appetite, and under the influence of satiety 
and malt liquor the company soon became 
noisy, none more so than old Mike, one 
of whose peculiarities was to grow effu- 
sively amiable during the early stages of 
intoxication. At a prearranged signal, 
Mrs. Raymond, Miss Warburton, and one 
or two other ladies now entered the barn, 
to be present at the loyal toasts that were 
to follow the dinner. Hardly had they 
taken their seats in the chair provided for 
them when a questioning shout arosc 
throughout the building, ‘‘ What’s come 
to Mike? What’s he acting now?” 
Indeed, the old man’s behaviour was well 
calculated to excite apprehension. He 
had suddenly seized a carving-knife, and 
with unexpected agility rushed off with it 
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to the further end of the barn, where he 
attacked a huge stone, apparently for the 
purpose of dislodging it. 
“Lay holt on him, Bill Rounds,” cried 
half-a-dozen voices to a yokel, 
who, wedged in between Mike’s 
back and the table, was en- 
deavouring to preserve a calm 
demeanour. 
“T’ll lay holt o’ no folks wi 
knives in their hands. He may 
scrat the wall down first,” replied 
the man, sheering away from 
Mike, who by this time had 
worked the stone from its place. 
After which feat he dived into 
the recess with his hand, and 
brought out what to the on- 
lookers appeared to be a string 
of large light-coloured beads. 
These he flourished exultingly 
aloft, and then, making his way 
to the group of lad:es, with an 
idiot leer he flung the circlet 
round the neck of Gracie, who 
sat spellbound with astonish- 
ment. 
Loud and various were the 
comments evoked by this extra- 
ordinary proceeding. ‘The at- 
tention, however, of the company 
was for the moment diverted 
towards Granny Sipple, who, on 
account of her age, had been 
indulged with a seat in the barn. 
The old creature had turned 
deathly pale, and her clasped 
trembling hands betrayed su- 
preme emotion. 
‘God A’mighty save us!” she 
muttered. ‘* But if I wor called 
to meet my Maker this next 
minute, 1’d say them was Muster 
Ralph’s pearl-stwuns.” 
It would be impossible to 
describe the excitement that 
supervened on the suggestion 
that the long-lost heirloom had 
been brought to light. That 
very afternoon a careful examin- 
ation was made by Sir Philip of 
family papers containing a de- 
scription of the missing treasure, 
nor could there be any doubt, 
upon a comparison of these documents 
with the necklace unearthed by Mike, that 
Granny Sipple was right in her surmise. 
“You see, Gracie,” said the Rector to 
Miss Warburton, after thoroughly satisfy- 
ing himself upon the point of identity, “ if 


this necklace is what all the evidence 


makes it out to be, you are now in 
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possession of a very comfortable inde- 
pendence.” 

“Yes,” said the young lady, “‘ so they all 
tell me. Indeed, everybody almost on the 


ground hascongratulated me except Charlie, 
who really seems rather put out at my good 
fortune. It’s surprising he should be so.” 

But her surprise was not shared by the 
Rector, who better understood his god- 
son’s independent temperament. He found 
him pacing in moody solitude in the 
Rectory garden. 
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“IT know how you feel about this, my 
dear boy, and it does you credit,” said the 
parson kindly. 

“* Yes, it seems as though fate had lifted 
her clean out of reach,” said Charlie. 
“Ah! if the fortune had only come to me 
instead, that I might have laid it at her 
feet Hullo! what’s this?” he 
exclaimed as a servant put a telegram and 
a letter into his hand. 

“‘Eighteenpence porterage, Sir,” said 
the man; but Charlie did not hear him. He 
was staring blankly at the telegram. ‘If 
this is a hoax, he said, “‘it’s a very poor 
one.” And he handed the paper to the 
Rector. It ran thus: ‘Cousin Mabel is 
dead, and has made you her heir.” 

“Perhaps the letter may throw some 
light upon it,” said the Rector. 

The letter was from Milvain’s family 
solicitor, and confirmed the message. 
Charlie’s relative was dead, and had made 
a will in his favour three months before 
her decease, leaving him sole heir to her 
property, worth some fifty thousand pounds. 

“Did your cousin ever give you any 
hint of her intentions ?” asked the Rector. 

““Never once,” said the young man 
positively. ‘* It’s true she used to be kind 
to me when I was at school and send me 
tips and good advice. Indeed, she offered 
to pay my college expenses if I would 
consent to go up to Cambridge, with a 
view to taking orders; but after I 
elected to go into the army she dropped 
me completely; The will is unaccount- 
able.” 

‘Well, the necklace has brought luck 
to Gracie, and I suppose I may say to 
her—her belongings,” said the Rector 
slyly. ‘It is keeping up its traditional 
character, you see.” 

Sir Philip’s speech came off, after all, 
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that night, although some of the sentences 
had to be recast, and another name was 
substituted for Mr. Ferdinand Fussle’s. 
As that gentleman, however, had dis- 
covered in the course of the afternoon that 
urgent business required his presence in 
town, the alteration was the less embar- 
rassing to the speaker. The double 
enigma of Cousin Mabel’s legacy and the 
recovery of the necklace long afforded an 
inexhaustible field for speculation to the 
lovers and their friends. The deceased 
lady’s motives were, however, brought to 
light by a chance reference toa note in her 
diary. She had been devoted to mission- 
aries, and seeing Milvain’s name honour- 
ably mentioned in connection with the 
Dummer-Rummer “ mission” had, under 
a misapprehension of its character, made 
Charlie her heir. No such clue to the 
twin puzzle of the finding of the necklace 
was ever forthcoming. ‘The most probable 
solution was that proposed by the Rector, 
after long and careful colloquy with 
Granny Sipples. He supposed that, on 
the day of the disappearance of the pearls, 
Mike, then a half-witted lad of ten, but 
gifted with a kind of thievish cunning, had 
been present when Ralph Stirling decorated 
his bride-elect at the Jubilee feast. Possibly 
mistaking the necklace for a string of birds’ 
eggs, he had stealthily followed Mr. 
Stirling into the unguarded house and 
possessed himself of the treasure. Dis- 
appointed in his prize and fearing detection, 
he had secreted it behind a stone in the 
wall of the barn, which had then, as now, 
served as a dining chamber for the 
assembled villagers. Whether or no the 
recollection of the deed had slept in 
the narrow brain—as the pearls in their 
dusty bed—for seventy-seven silent years 
must, of course, ever remain a mystery. 





BULL-FIGHTING 


By S. 


HE Plaza de Toros of a Spanish city 
is the spot on which all ideas of 
sport are centred. No English enthusiast 
who has followed horse-racing all his life 
saw a great event in which he was specially 
interested with more excitement than the 
aficionado watches a fight of which the 
result is a foregone conclusion. The 
Spaniard has no eye for cruelty, he is 
inured to sights that an Englishman 
cannot see without repugnance, and the 
slaughter of half-a-dozen bulls and twenty 
horses, together with the disablement of 
one or two men, are the essential elements 
of a first-class corrida. 

I do not propose to deal in this article 
with either the history or the morality of 
bull-fighting, but rather to indicate the 
lines on which it is followed. English 
opinion will not affect Spain to the extent 
of a single contest, while in the climate 
and surroundings of Andalusia some 
raison d’étre may be found for a pastime of 
which only the worst side is to be seen 
through the medium of description. With 
experience of almost historic fights in 
Spain, Portugal, and the south of France, 
I venture to claim for tauromachy, with 
its gorgeous and glittering surroundings, a 
thrilling interest which is ever sufficient 
excuse for the attendance of people not 
given to profound analysis of their own 
sensations. If, with true insular prejudice, 
we pride ourselves on the fact that a bull- 
fight is an impossibility in England, let us 
remember how popular bull-baiting used 
to be when the law permitted it to take 
place. 

Perhaps it would be well to follow the 
career of an Andalusian fighting bull from 
the moment of his birth to the time when 
his flesh, black with the fatigue of the 
previous day’s fight, is exposed for sale 
in the Seville market, labelled ‘ Bull’s 
Meat,” and is eagerly bought up by the 
poorer population and the caterers for 
second-rate hotels. Few places can be 
more pleasant than the young bull’s home. 
If he belong to one of the great farms of 
Andalusia he will probably see light on 
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the plains near Utrera, in lovely country 
laden with olive-trees, where the grass 
is rich and rank, and. tiny tributaries of 
the famous southern rivers give him cool 
drink in the blazing summer-time. For 
the first year of his life he will be left 
alone to wander at will, guided back home 
by the bells of the tame bullocks attached 
to the farm. When he is a year old he 
will one day meet a man on horseback 
who will charge him. If he runs away, 
condemnation to the plough will follow, 
for the horseman is a retired bull-fighter, 
who tries the bulls for the farmer, and 
decides which are fit to be kept for the 
Plaza de Toros. For the sake of the 
narrative our bull must be a fighter and 
return the matador’s charge. Then he 
will rejoin the herd and lead -a jolly 
life for two more years. As a_ three- 
year-old he will be tried again, and 
we must presume that he once more 
shows his courage. He is now fit to be 
fought in the smaller rings as a novillo, 
but as I am reserving him for a great 
matador’s benefit fight, this fitness does 
not matter. For any time now between 
two and four years Mr. Toro will lead an 
ideal existence. Nothing to do, plenty to 
eat and drink, and a perfect climate. He 
will by now be quite accustomed to follow 
the tame bullocks, and to obey the 
ganadero, or farmer. Though savage when 
alone, he will be quite peaceful when with 
the herd, and very much afraid of his 
master’s long pole. A stroke across the 
horns from this will knock him down, and 
he well knows it, and is careful accord- 
ingly. Apart from this necessity of occa- 
sional obedience, he is probably as happy 
as the days are long. 

One evening as he grazes peacefully 
with his fellows, Mr. Toro. becomes aware 
of the approach of a larger party than he 
has ever seen before. There is the farmer 
and there are some. of the attendants, but 
there is also a man in gayer costume, to 
whom farmer and men show great defer- 
ence. As the cavalcade gallops up—for all 
men go to see the bulls on horseback—our 
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AT A BULL-FARM 


friend looks up half lazily, half angrily, and 
catches‘the eye of the strange visitor. ‘‘He 
is well armed,” cries the latter in Spanish. 
**T will take his horns or he shall have my 
life.” Two or three others are selected, 


and the company departs as peacefully as 


THE ‘‘ ENCIERRO.’ 


SPAIN. 


NEAR UTRERA. 


it came. A change comes over the life of 
Mr. Toro. With some five other hand- 
some animals he is removed from the rest 
of the herd. If he has been well fed 
before, what must be said for the present 
time? The finest corn is now his portion, 
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and for nearly two months he is so well 
fed that his strength, already enormous, is 
greatly increased, and he develops a 
ferocity that the farmer observes with 
secret delight. 

Together with five companions and 
some dozen of the farm bullocks, whose 
bells he has learnt to follow readily, our 
hero is driven one afternoon to an en- 
closure in another large field. There is 
not much room to ramble, and there are 
crowds of people who will come up to the 
fence to stare and make remarks; but 
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companions ; one man gallops off into the 
darkness to clear the road, another rides a 
few yards in front of the herd, two or three 
ride at the back. The procession goes at 
a walking pace to an accompaniment of 
the bells round the bullocks’ necks. 
Despite the lateness of the hour, all the 
wayside ventas are crowded with visitors, 
who have come to see the encterro, as this 
ceremony is called. Lights are lowered 
as the company passes by, and it is by 
moonlight only that the outrider’s profile 
is seen, and by which the huge horns of 
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THE ENTRY OF THE CUADRILLAS. 


apart from these drawbacks, the place is 
agreeable enough, and must be all right, 
for the tame bullocks seem to find their 
way about quite easily. The place is called 
the Zablada, and hither the aficionados, 
foreros, and general public can come to 
see the bulls before the fight. 

It is midnight on Saturday. Our friend 
is at rest, and so are his companions. 
Suddenly the tramp of horses is heard ; 
the ganadero and three or four other men 
canter up. The bullocks are so much at 
ease that our friend, if he thinks at all, 
imagines it must be nothing more serious 
than the return journey. He follows the 
bullocks; they surround him and _ his 


the bulls are whitened. At walking pace, 
just as they started, they go by the side of 
the Guadalquivir, past the Palace of the 
Duchess of Montpensier and the Torre 
del Oro, until at a sudden bend of the road 
they see huge straw fires. These they will 
not approach, even the bullocks turn into 
the shadow of a great circular building on 
the right. The bulls follow them, huge 
gates shut behind, a passage leads to a 
small place not unlike’a stable open to 
the sky; our friend and his companions 
are safely inside the famous Plaza de 
Toros. 

Above them on a balcony a number’ of 
people are looking down, and in the yard 
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itself are one or two men, who slip behind 
little barricades when they think it neces- 
sary. One by one the bulls are decoyed 
into tiny sheds, wherein they have scarce 
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room to turn round, a heavy door descends, 
they are separated and imprisoned. Our 
friend is perhaps tired, and wants to 
digest his food, so he finds no hardship 
in his condemned cell. He probably rests 
tranquilly. There is a silence only broken 
by an occasional neigh from the stables 
near at hand, where some dozens of horses 
are awaiting their cruel fate. 

Morning breaks, but apart from the 
sounds of rapid movement, it brings no 
sign to our bull. He is in a dark shed 
and cannot see the light. Morning wears 
away, he becomes hungry and _ thirsty ; 
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afternoon finds him angry at his long 
confinement. The occasional noises of 
the morning have increased into a steady 
murmur during the afternoon; now, 
as five o’clock ap- 
proaches, the sounds 
become almost deaf- 
ening. Suddenly a 
sound of music is 
heard, and five minutes 
later the top of the 
cage opens. A man 
stands above with a 
rosette fixed on a pole. 
It has a tiny barb 
underneath. ‘This he 
sticks into our friend’s 
shoulder with a single 
movement of the pole. 
Scarcely is this dis- 
tinctive badge of the 
herd affixed before 
there is a_ trumpet 
peal, the gates of the 
prison are drawn back, 
he rushes out. There 
is but one way for him 
to turn—that is to the 
right. He rushes 
madly down, hungry, 
thirsty, panting with 
rage. Suddenly he 
comes from semi- 
darkness into a light 
so vivid that his eyes 
are dazed. A shout 
goes up to the heavens 
from ten thousand 
throats ; he sees above 
him tier upon tier of 
people, before him 
the yellow-sanded 
arena, with brightly 
dressed men holding 
up plum-coloured 
cloaks. There are 
men on_ horseback, 
too, all watching 
him. Who shall be his first victim ? 
So at least he seems to think as he runs 
round the ring. Most of the footmen 
jump over the wall, but one remains in 
his way. With lowered head Toro rushes; 
the man, with a swift twist of his body and 
no movement of his legs, avoids the 
charge, flicks his capa, or cloak, in the 
bull’s face as he turns with redoubled 
fury, and calmly walks away, while a 
tremendous cry of ‘‘ Guerrita!” rises from 
the spectators. It is, indeed, Spain’s 
champion matador, Rafael Guerra, nick- 
named Guerrita, and he has effected a 
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movement known as a quzebro. 
could be neater. 

But the tragedy is about to commence, 
for one of the picadors, or horsemen, has 
wheeled his old blind-folded hack opposite 
to the bull, and sits ready for his charge. 
It comes: for a moment the horse is sus- 
pended in the air on the animal’s horns, 
then the picador, who has buried his 
spear’s short point in the bull’s neck, 
slips off behind his horse, which collapses 
on the ground in the death-agony. 
a minute suffices for the action, for Toro to 
be tempted away by a well-thrown cloak, 
for the picador to be dragged up and 
remounted on a fresh horse, for the 
puntillero to put the dying one out of its 
misery, and attendants to strip the saddle 
from its back. The entire action, seen 
by hundreds, nay, thousands of young 
women and girls, evokes no expression 
of pity or disgust. It is repeated again 
and again, with trifling variations, by two 
other picadors as well as the first. . Toro 
is already infuriated, and vents all his 
rage on the horses, the only things he 
can catch. Five of them are lying dead 
or dying in the arena, one gallops rider- 
less through the ring in a condition my 
pen refuses to describe. And meanwhile 
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the bull has received some six 
thrusts at the back of the neck; 
they bleed freely, the sight is a ghastly 
one. One picador has been hurt, but 
not seriously, for one and all are cased 
in metal, and when knocked from their 
horses, sprawl like lobsters in the arena 
until the attendants drag them on to their 
feet. 

Another flourish of trumpets, this time 
to tell the picadors that their work is done, 
and the bandarilleros that theirs is to be 
accomplished. Forthwith, some three men 
arm themselves with light sticks, tipped 
with barbed steel points. Each man 
carries two, one in either hand. They 
are bandarilleros, and their weapons are 
called bandarils. The picadors have 
ridden off to the stables, the bull stands 
panting over the body of a dead horse. 
The first bandarillero whistles to him, and 
they run together at angles. Just when 
man and animal are passing at this acute 
corner, and the latter lowers his horns to 
toss his adversary, he puts in the spears, 
one on either side of the neck. It is done 
with a simplicity and dexterity past belief, 
for in another second man and bull are 
yards away, and the latter has the spears 
hanging in his skin. They scarcely draw 
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blood, but worry the animal to an 
incredible extent, because they cannot, by 
reason of their barb, be shaken out. The 
second bandarillero follows in the footsteps 
of the first, but the bull’s rush is so 
headlong that he misses his aim, 
and has to jump over the _ barrier 
very quickly to avoid being caught. 
At this there are very audible hisses. 
The audience calls for perfection, and is 
intolerant of mistakes. The third man 
only gets one in, or as the Spanish call it, 
“half a pair,” and the rage of the 
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puts in a good pair, and the applause 
called forth by his neatness is broken by 
the shrill-voiced trumpets sounding the 
final /ercio, and calling the matador to 
complete the three-fold tragedy. 

In the middle of the ring, fairly mad with 
rage and pain, his horns stained a deep 
red, Toro stands defiant and unconquered. 
The bandarilleros withdraw and watch the 
finale from the other side of the barrier. 
The chulos, as the men with cloaks are 
called, remain within reach. From an 
attendant Guerrita takes the bright scarlet 
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assembly is increased. The first man again 
puts in two, but has to fly for his life, and 
the other footman, whose cloak draws the 
bull away, slips and falls. Instantly, 
before the bull’s horns can reach the 
prostrate man, half-a-dozen fighters are 
round him. With their cloaks, which 
they turn in a circle, they so bewilder the 
bull that he stops perfectly still, and he 
who slipped is enabled to get on to his 
feet again. So quietly is this done that it 
seems to pass in a flash; there is scarcely 
time to draw breath between the moments 
in which the peril was incurred and 
averted. Half a minute later the second 
bandarillero, who failed altogether at first, 


cloak called mu/efa, and the long, keen 
Toledan sword. Then, with his hat in his 
other hand, he goes below the President’s 
chair. ‘‘I ask permission,” he cries, ‘‘ to 
kill yonder bull, and I swear to do so ina 
manner that will do honour to Seville.” 
The President raises his hat in token of 
assent, Guerrita throws his own over the 
barrier and walks off to where the bull 
stands. Just as a bowler at Lord’s or the 
Oval beckons to the fielders the exact 
places he wishes them to take, so Guerrita 
assigns to his chulos special positions. 
The great matador has watched the fight 
carefully, and knows exactly what kind of 
animal he is dealing with. There isa deep 
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silence as brute force and skill meet in only sees the gleaming muie/a. He dashes 
deadly combat. his head, and it rises over his shoulder ; 

What does our bull think as he stands, he turns, and it is staring him in the face. 
tired with profitless slaughter, and watches Up and down, in every corner, at all 
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the approach of the surest killer in Spain ? sides the scarlet abomination pursues him, 
What absence of instinct must prevail to until he turns tail and runs from it amid 
make him spend his fury on harmless derisive cries. Not all the spear-points, 
horses and lifeless cloaks ? Even now he not all the bandarils worry him so much 
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as this bright rag, from which there is no 
escape. Guerrita is playing with him. 
When they meet again he manipulates 
the cloak with such dexterity that Toro 
gets blind and giddy, and has to stop still 
and blink stupidly. All this time the 
matador has not raised his sword, because 
the bull’s forelegs are not together, and 
until they are in the correct position it is 
not possible to reach the heart. To the 
ignorant observer the /orero seems in 
imminent danger, but the man accus- 
tomed to fight knows that—barring acci- 
dents—the bull has not three minutes to live. 
Some animals at this moment lose courage 
and stay near the fence ; but not our hero. 
He charges again and again, losing 
strength every time, until at length he 
stands still with his feet in the fatal 
position. Quick as thought Guerrita 
stands back, raises his sword and takes 
aim ; then he lowers the mu/e/a, which he 
has held all along in his left hand. Per- 
haps in that brief instant Toro understands 
that man, and not mud/efa, is the aggressor; 
he bends his head and makes an ugly 
rush. Guerrita rushes forward too, and 
then as rapidly jumps aside, leaving his 
espada buried to the hilt behind the bull’s 
left horn. Fatally stricken, the gallant 
animal runs forward, then stands still as 


though startled by the yell that has rent 


the air. A moment later he sinks slowly 
on to the ground. Meantime the puntillero 
has jumped into the ring and come 
behind him. Raising his short heavy 
dagger high above his head, he takes 
careful aim and drives it just behind the 
horns into the brain. The bull rolls over, 
dead. 

Such is the history of the life and death 
of a fighting bull, and the first instalment 
of the tragedy of a Spanish bull-fight. Six 
such instalments suffice for one afternoon’s 
amusement. A team of mules draws off 
the dead bull, another takes away the dead 
horses, the trumpet-call summons another 
brave animal to his doom. There are 
variations in the way of incident, but none 
in routine. 

In so brief a description of a fight scarce 
one aspect in six can be adequately con- 
sidered, and in such as remain unnoticed 
lie the real attractions. Who can be 
indifferent to the encierro, to the glittering 
entry into the arena of the cuadrillas of 
the matadors, to the drive to and from the 
Plaza de Toros, along roads blocked with 
crowded carriages and lined with spec- 
tators? Then, again, in cities to which 
the light of civilisation has scarcely pene- 
trated, bloodshed is natural enough. The 
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slaughter of horses is an abomination, and 
should be stopped, but apart from this 
blemish, bull- fights are not so bad as 
people who have never seen one imagine. 

If a bull has to die, why not in an arena 
rather than the ma/adero? Is it more cruel 
to bait a bull than to run a fox to death or 
shoot dozens of birds for the pastime of a 
single hour? Of course, two wrongs do 
not make one right, but man’s instinct is 
to shed blood, and blood must be shed 
accordingly. There are few finer sights 
than the contests between a great matador 
and a fierce bull, and the death-roll shows 
that a fighter carries his life in his hand. 
Guerrita and Mazzantini have both been 
caught more than once, and have just 
escaped with their lives, while only in June 
last Bombita was caught twice by the 
same bull at a fight in Madrid, and escaped 
alive no man knows how. The dying 
romance of Spain is centred round its 
bull-ring, and were it abolished to-morrow 
the sum of the world’s cruelty would stand 
unaltered. The Fiesta de Toros rouses 
such an enthusiasm as nothing short of 
bloodshed can drown. From the beggar 
boy who has saved a few pence by starving 
himself in order to pay for a seat high on the 
cheap sunny side up to the wealthy patron 
who takes a box and brings his wife and 
daughters, one meets with the same enthusi- 
asm. Andtherearemoments whenalifetime 
seems to be lived in a second, when some 
piece of superlative bravery rouses the 
spectator to the wildest enthusiasm. The 
leading matador will risk his life for the 
humblest chulo, and no danger is so large 
as to be inadequately recompensed by 
applause. 

True it is that Portugal has solved the 
problem of having bull-fights with no 
bloodshed and even more skill; but the 
excitement is proportionately less. 

Probably a fair estimate of tauromachy 
would be arrived at by regarding it with 
curiosity unmixed with approval or con- 
demnation. To all who can enter into the 
old-world spirit of southern Spain it will 
appeal, while others who cannot forget 
their civilisation will be disgusted. But 
one and all will be interested, even if they 
are ashamed to say so, and the most 
sluggish blood will be stirred when the 
first cuadrilla takes up its position in the 
arena, and the trumpet-blast breaking in 
upon the music of the band summons the 
brave bull into the ring. Let those who 
have never in any way indulged the 
instinct for bloodshed that is conven- 
tionally called sport cast the first stone at 
the Plaza de Toros. 
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By MANX 


7 HERE the riversweeps from Goring, 
WU bending itself in sinuous and 
graceful curves towards the lovely woods 
of Whitchurch, the Bell House stands. 
They have painted it now, and Vandals 
have come in to clothe its nakedness, so 
that it is fair and good to see, nestling like 
an old-world castle at the foot of the hills. 
But it was in ruins a year ago, and there 
was no urchin so bold that silver would 
tempt him to its door. 


Many is the story that I have heard of 


the Bell House; many a narrative which 
sent a chill through my spine and a shiver 
to my very marrow. 
spectres, those chattering hags of the 
riverside, and the children have inherited 
their affection. Tell them that you have 


heard rumours, hint that they could a tale 


unfold, and what an army of sprites and 
fairies comes leaping from the water-reeds 
and the sedge-grass! Here a monk who 
must chant his office ad secula seculorum ; 
there a maiden who has shed tears through 
centuries; here a fine towering spectre 
that clanks its chains in dignity ; there the 
poor shadows of a ghost who is a footstep 
and nothing more. Cells and refectories, 
old halls and secret chambers, even kitchens 
and cellars are peopled bythe ready tongues 
of the doddering disciples of tradition. 
You can scarce row a mile from Iffley 
toward London but you come upon a 
mystery. The whole world of the river is 
full of visitations ; even the cottagers hear 
the voices of the dead. 

It was upon a balmy day, early in the 
October of the year 1893, that I had the 
story of the Bell House for the first time. 
The narrator was my friend Eric Watson ; 
the occasion was a voyage under sail in an 
aged punt that we had brought down from 
the lock. Until the moment that the cry 
for the “‘easy” came I had thought that 
Watson slept. The lazy motion of the 
hulk, the softness of the breeze, the drowsy 
ripple of the littke waves upon the till, 
might well have induced dreams. But I 
had wronged the man. Hardly, indeed, 
had we come to the bend of the stream 
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when he sat up straight upon his cushion 
and deigned to yawn. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘ and what ’s the matter 
now ?” 

‘I couldn’t be sure,” replied he, slapping 
his pockets vigorously, “‘ but I believe I’ve 
left my house agreement in the tennis- 
court.” 

This was the third time during the day 
that this precious document had been left 
somewhere. The man had just taken a 
house at Hampstead. He carried his 
agreement with the landlord in the pocket 
of his blazer. Thrice had we rowed a 
mile from lock or backwater only to be 
pulled up short at his cry, “ By Jove! I’ve 
left my lease!” This time | lost patience 
with him entirely. 

“Be hanged to your agreement!” said I. 

“That’s all very well,” said he; “ but 
I’d have you know that it’s signed and 
sealed. If a rogue got hold of it, he might 
pay it in through his bank.” 

I was still dazed at this wondrous idea 
that a bank would cash a house agreement 
when the missing paper turned up. 

‘* Here the thing is,” said he of a sudden, 
rolling over the basket which contained 
the relics of our lunch ; “‘ you needn’t have 
wrapped the butter in it.” 

I looked as regretful as possible, and 
turned the subject deftly. 

*“*Let’s have some tea,” said I; “the 
breeze is going to hold, and we’ll lose 
nothing by a halt. There’s a grand tree 
over there.” 

He paused for a moment in his occu- 
pation of scraping his valuable lease, and 
looked at me curiously. 

** Do you know what garden that is ?” he 
asked. 

‘“*T haven't the ghost of an idea,” said I. 

“* Well, I'll tell you,” said he; “it’s the 
garden of the Bell House yonder.” 

“And what of that ?” 

** Oh, nothing particular—only you know 
the story, of course ?” 

‘“* There is a story, then ?’ 

“Isa story! Great Scott, listen to him ! 
Why, man, the place reeks of spirits!” 


, 
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‘ Are they old in bottle ? 

‘“‘T wish they were. But it’s truth that 
there are tales about the place. The Jand- 
lord of the Bull told me one last night 
which made my hair rise. If youll come 
here at ten o’clock to-night, and look 
through the library window there, you’ll 
see a woman trying to get out of her coffin. 
They say that you can hear her screams 
anywhere in the gardens.” 

“How long has she been engaged in 
that employmen nt?” 

“‘ About three years now.” 

“She must be rather tired.” 

“Possibly she does it to kill time. 
Anyway, all Goring believes that there 
is a spectre in the Bell House. And it’s 
just the house for ghosts, you will admit.” 

I had brought “the punt round to the 
bank while he spoke, and now I looked up 
at the place. It is strange how one can 
pass these old river houses again and 
again, and yet be ignorant of their very 

outlines. I must have rowed by the Bell 
House many a day before that October 
afternoon, and yet I could not, until 
Watson called my attention to it, have 
told you whether it was Early Gothic or 
Late Perpendicular, hideously Georgian 
or aggressively Queen Anne. Nor did a 
closer examination reveal latent beauties. 
At the best, the place was aggravatingly 
square, and Jacking any fine proportion. 
Its facade had once been decked out with 
a bilious yellow plastering, but damp had 
worked devastation, and the mouldy bricks 
now stood out unblushingly. Of the six 
long windows which faced the river, three 
were broken and two were cracked. A 
gaunt square tower at its lower end 
apologised forthe style “‘ Bell House” 
but the puny battlements were broken 
and tottering, and the large front door 
below was almost hidden by the bills 
of a horticulturist who had some 
thousands of bulbs on his brain, and 
desired to sell them by auction. Else- 
where, the garden was a glorious wilder- 
ness. Dank weeds climbed the dust-dried 
fountain. A cupid, who wanted a head, 
had rolled from his pedestal, and tried to 
hide his shame under a tangle of sedge- 
grass. There were thousands of marigolds 
and sunflowers dying down to decay upon 
the worn gravel-paths. The creeper 
straggled, unkempt, over the bed-room 
windows. The lawn itself was heaped up 
with the empty bottles and paper bags 
which the thankful water pilgrim had left 
behind him at the shrine. A solitary 
tennis-pole, with a yard of tattered net 
hanging at its head, alone reminded the 
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observer that the house nad once answered 
to human tread; had been worthy, at 


least for a season, of the traditions of 
indeed, 


aquatic hospitalities. And here, 
was the pathos of the picture. 

All this came in the swift survey with 
which I answered Watson’s appeal. Had 
I been alone, I might have gone on to ask 
myself how it was that a building so finely 
placed beneath the shelter of the great 
hills had come to such a state. But the 
man had now reclaimed his house-agree- 
ment, and deeming that I was ready to 
answer his questions, he began again— 

** Well, what do you think of it ?” 

‘*Not much,” said I; “it’s not the sort 
of house one would take on a repairing 
lease.” 

‘* That ’s what I say, though its present 
tenant is not guilty of recklessness within 
the meaning of the Bankruptcy Act. 
Evidently, she lives within her income.” 

** She lives within her income ?” 

“Yes, the girl in white who comes out 
of the river at midnight and goes up 
and down stairs for an hour. She must 
be a fortune in towels to the local 
haberdasher.” 

“Ts that the story the landlord told you ?” 

‘‘Something like that. He tells it to 
everyone. ‘That’s the reason why the 
place does not let. There’s another 
reason, too. The last owner lost his 
money in Argentines, and when he came 
to sell the house his title was incomplete. 
He is living in London now in a couple of 
rooms.” 

** How long ago is it since he left ?” 

“* Three years, to the best of my recollec- 
tion. I can remember passing by here in 
the summer of the year 1890 and seeing a 
regular whirl of life. A band was playing 
on the lawn, and there was a regiment of 
girls in pretty dresses to flirt with. They 
had a garden-party on or something.” 

“Perhaps the girl who walks the stairs 
now was one of them.” 

“I couldn’t say that. But I’ll 
her health if you’ll pass the tea.” 

The kettle was boiling, and I gave him 
his tea. Then, when he had finished the 
whole of a fruit-cake, the idea came to me. 

m Suppose wee xplore the place ?” said I. 

“You ’re joking,” said he. 

“‘ Not at all—surely you don’t believe all 
that stuff you’ve been telling me ?” 
““T don’t believe a word of it. 

why I’m frightened to go.” 

“ But it’s broad daylight now.’ 

“So much the worse. If I saw nae 
at such an hour it wouldn’t be possible to 
say that it was a shadow from a candle.” 


drink 


That’s 
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“Call it what you like, but come up to 
the door at least.” 

‘“‘ Very well, I suppose I must, for the 
girl’s sake. You might compromise her. 
And that reminds me. I’ll write a story 
when I get back to town and call it ‘Com- 
promising a Ghost.’ That should be an 
idea.” 

With this word he contlescended to get 
up and help me to moor the punt at the 
foot of the great oak which stands sentinel 
to the Bell House When we had made 
all straight, and had lighted our pipes, we 
landed at the rotting stage and crossed the 
ragged lawn toward the long windows of 
the lower storey. Dreary as the aspect was 
from the river, a closer acquaintance with 
the deserted building seemed veritably to 
chill the heart. It was as if all the trees 
about moaned a dirge for the dead hopes 
of the man who had lived and wrecked 
his life beneath their shade. No note 
upon the breeze, not a rustle of the 
long green grasses heralded our approach. 
We seemed to hear our voices echoing 
through all the dreary rooms: the lightest 
word went winging away to gather strength 
in its path and to come back to us in 
a reverberating and long-drawn sigh that 
filled the house. Nor had we any difficulty 
in gaining an entrance. A step from the 


gravel-path carried us to the boards of 


the drawing-room. The glassless window 
cried ‘‘ Open house” to all the world. 

How the feeling came I know not, but 
the moment I set foot in the building I 
seemed to be the victim of an indefinable 
yet haunting dread. It may be that my 
mind was running upon the silly tale of the 
woman who rose up out of the stream ; it 
may be that the humid atmosphere and the 
miserable aspect of the room depressed 
me. Certainly, even in the light of the 
river's well-known antipathy to the builder, 
the devastation to be observed on the 
ground floor of the building was remark- 
able. The wall-paper hung down in strips, 
there was mould upon the panelling, flakes 
of plaster had fallen from the ceiling ; all 
the handles had long since been stolen 
from all the doors ; there was not anywhere 
the sign of visitation, much less of habit- 
ition. Indeed, in the whole house I saw 
but one article which was not a decaying 
fixture: it was the half of a Bible, torn and 
coverless, and it lay upon the mantelshelf 
of the library. 

During the whole of our tour of these 
lower rooms, grim and lonely and for- 
bidding as they were, Watson had main- 
tained a dogged silence. Possibly the 
gloomy mood, which was my experience, 
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possessed him. He went from chamber to 
chamber with sullen steps like a man who 
did not wish to advance, yet had not the 
will to draw back. But it was not until we 
found ourselves at the foot of the great 
marble staircase, now cracked and chipped, 
and humbled in the perishing gold-work 
of its balustrades, that he uttered a protest, 
and one which echoed my own inclination. 

“Come now,” said he, “‘you’re not 
going to climb those stairs.” 

‘But we haven’t met the lady I’m to 
compromise,” said I. 

“Oh, write something sweet and drop 
it into the river.” 

“* An appointment for the small hours— 
rendezvous, a water-lily, eh ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Anywhere you like, so long as it is not 
in this hole,” said he. 

It was evident that he was not deriving 
that enjoyment from the expedition which 
I had promised him; and being, in some 
part, of his opinion, I turned round upon 
the stair to descend. In the same 


‘moment I heard, clear and unmistakable, 


the slam of a door on the landing above 
us. It was followed by the sharp click 
of a key turning in a lock—then by utter, 
unbroken silence. And the next thing I 
remember is that Watson and I were both 
in the punt, and that somehow or other 
he had one end of the pole and I had 
the other. 

**I am about to remark,” said he, and 
he did not make an observation until we 
had passed the railway bridge, “ that you 
were frightened.” 

“* Speak for yourself,” said 1; “ you're as 
white as a sheet now.” 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “I am open to 
admissions.” 

“Then you think that it was some- 
thing ?” said I. 

“* Undoubtedly. The wind shut a door 
and the lock shut itself. I was about to 
make sure when you bolted away like a 
cow.” 

“It’s not fair to say that. I am con- 
vinced that you were the first to leave.” 
““Suppose we agree that we 

together ?” 

Upon this conclusion, and upon the fact 
that the wind had closed the door and 
locked it, ve found agreement ultimately. 
I left him at Pangbourne, for he was on his 
way to town; and it was not until three 
days later that I passed the Bell House 
again. This time, however, I was alone. 
I had sculled from Pangbourne to Goring 
in the early morning, and a friend had 
insisted upon my dining with him at the 


left 
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Bull. At half-past nine o’clock we rose 
from the table to catch a train which was 


booked for ten minutes past that hour. g 


The train proved to -be capriciously 
punctual, and it remained only to sleep 
at the hotel or to scull myself down to 
Pangbourne. I chose the latter course, 
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descry the faces of sirens in the shadowy 
pools, or people the great leaves of the 
lilies with a whole army of naiads. And 
what a world of romances are the thickets 
of the island! how full of ghostly 
suggestion the very silence of the pools, 
shining with silver faces where the moon- 
beams fall upon 
them !—or dark as 
with the darkness of 
Acheron where trees 
shield them from the 
searching light. Life 
and death—the river 
chants of both the 
song of noon-day, the 
dirge of the ultimate 
night. 

But these are the 
thoughts of summer, 
and it is different 
when autumn gives 
a golden red to the 
leaves, and the mists 
rise almost as the 
sun sets. There is 
the sweetness in the 
morning air, indeed; 
but the nights are 
nights of damp and 
fog and deadly chill, 
no less to be dreaded 
because the moon 
gives the fullness of 
her light and the 
sheaves stand senti- 
nels in the well- 
gleaned fields. It was 
upon such a night 
that I left the lock at 
Goring, and sculled 
quickly under the 
loom of the hills 
toward the moonlit 
woods of Whitchurch. 
Above me a radiant 
sky, and the uplands 
outstanding in the re- 
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** SUPPOSE WE AGREE THAT WE LEFT 


and passed through the lock when the 
clocks were striking ten. 
Until this time I had given no thought 


to the voyage. There is no finer employ- 
ment than a scull upon the river if the 
night be kind and the moon’s light be 
your lantern. Then it is that the woods 
are outlined in the softest shapes; then 
that the ripple of the stream is the 
sweetest music. Nor would you possess 
imagination if you did not, in your. fancy, 


TOGETHER ?” about me 


fulgent light; all 
the fine 
spray of the mist to 
carry my thoughts to the parlour of the 
Swan and the warm bed above it. And 
nowhere did the fog lie in such white 
clouds or seem to envelop me so com- 
pletely as in the turn of the valley at 
the Bell House, where the spur of the 
hills faced the west wind, and all the 
vapours steamed up together i in fleecy and 
gathering volumes. 
Late as it was, and unbefriending the 
hour, I found myself resting on myvsculls 
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for a spell as I came to the ruined house ; 
and sending my mind back to the strange 
experience which had befallen me there. 
I began to ask myself again if a human 
hand had closed the door, or if our 
matter-of-fact supposition were the correct 
one. I fell to wondering what event in 
the history of the place had set the village 
hags chattering. I speculated upon the 
changing whims of Fortune, her surprises 
and her caprice. And then, just when 
prudence counselled me to take up my 
sculls again, the fog which had enveloped 
the house seemed to Jift all in a moment, 
and the whole shape of the building stood 
out clear to my view. What was more, the 
light of a lantern was dancing in the 
remoter garden, and, even as I watched it, 
the light disappeared, only to shine out 
again presently from one of the windows 
of the staircase. 

To say that this light surprised me is no 
word to describe all I felt. Associating it 
at once with the mysterious closing of the 
door, I sat and watched it as one fascinated. 
That some human being haunted the Bell 
House was now plain, yet with what object 
I could not conceive. Robbery was out of 
the question. There was not the value of 
sixpence, I surmised, to be found from 
garret to cellar, No tramp seeking a 


night’s lodging would carry a lantern in his 
hand. No pilferer would be moved to steal 
bricks and tumbling plaster. Yet there was 
the light now shining from the hall—now 
disappearing, now flashing—not from any 
window above, but up, as it were, from 


the very bowels of the earth. Then 
only I had a theory—the night-walker 
was one with business in the cellars of the 
Bell House. 

I had this conviction, and yet, having 
it, I found it powerless to moderate my 
curiosity. Was it possible that the family 
in its flight had left untapped kegs in its 
buttery? Had some muck-raker turned 
over refuse and dross to come upon 
a bin of neglected Madeira? ‘The 
humour of these assumptions gave way 
quickly to the thought of the phantoms 
which the villagers conjured. How if I 
were favoured with one of them? How if 
the hand which held the lantern was not 
human? All the scene about—the dark 
bushes, the lapping river, the unbroken 
silence — helped the suggestion. If a 
ghostly figure, with moist body and clammy 
hands, had stepped suddenly into my skiff 
and sat beside me, I could not have been 
more startled. Indeed, the very notion 
sent my sculls into the water, and I had 
taken two swinging strokes even while I 
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said that I would see the thing out, cost 
me what it might. 

Two strokes I took but no more. My 
blades were feathering for the third time, 
when the situation changed almost with 
the swiftness of melodrama. So dreadful 
was the cry which then rung over the 
water that all my nerves twitched as I 
heard it. Again and again it rose up, 
a long-drawn, reverberating appeal for 
help; not from the cellars of the house 
where the lantern was, not from the bushes 
of the garden, but from the great hall, 
perhaps from the very staircase which I 
had trodden. And I had not heard it twice 
when I knew that a woman’s voice had 
uttered it; that only the supremity of 
peril could move her to such an outburst. 

There are many men who, believing in 
nothing, have a very real dread of unseen 
dangers and of spiritual manifestations. I 
do not pretend to be one of these, but Iam 
convinced that nothing would have taken 
me to the Bell House that night if I had 
not assured myself that I was answering a 
human summons, and going to the help of 
a fellow-creature. Of this I had little 
doubt when I sprang from the boat and 
ran swiftly across the lawn to the window 
by which I had entered the house three 
days before. I was more sure when I 
stood in the darkness of the hall, and 
could hear most distinctly the sound of 
someone breathing. Yet no one moved, 
no one answered my cry, “‘ Who is here?” 
The darkness alone seemed in possession 
of the ruins. 

For the second time I raised my voice, 
crying, ‘‘ Who calls ?” The sound echoed 
through the building, sending birds whirl- 
ing from its roof, but no human voice 
answered me. And this was the more 
strange since I was conscious of a human 
presence. I knew that someone stood 
near to me. I expected every moment to 
feel the touch of a hand; even the hurt of 
a blow. The very uncertainty robbed me 
of what new-gotten courage I had carried 
from the boat. I had impulse to flee the 
place as a place of dread and horror. 

This, undoubtedly, had been my course— 
for my fear was not to be measured by 
words—had not thére come, at the very 
moment when I decided upon it, a change 
in the scene which was no less remarkable 
than the one which brought me from the 
boat. For while I stood, dazed arid 
motionless and robbed of all my nerve, the 
moonlight fell of a sudden through the 
stained-glass window above, and lit all 
things in its mellow light. The darkness 
vanished as at the touch of a wizard’s 
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STRETCHED UPON IT WAS THE FIGURE OF A YOUNG GIRL, 
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wand. Stairs, balustrades, doors, pillars 
took shape about me. The marble pave- 
ment seemed to unroll in slabs of silver. 
Stretched upon it, and plain to be seen, 
was the figure of a young girl, inanimate, 
apparently dead. 

The lantern which she had carried lay 
extinguished at her feet. Her hair was 
loose and spread upon the pavement. 
Her face was whiter than the light which 
fell upon it. Her hands were clenched, 
her eyes firmly shut. It was only when I 
bent over her that her pulse told me that 
she lived. But of token of her peril, or 
sign by what means she had come to such 
a situation, there was none. Nor was 
there anyone with her in the vestibule. 
I heard no longer the heavy breathing, 
the breathing of a man unquestionably, 
which I had heard when first I entered 
the hall. No sound of footstep echoed 
in the house; not so much as the creak 
of a board or the shutting of a door 
disturbed the silence. We were utterly 
alone—alone with the peril, if peril there 
was. 

My first care in this haunting moment 
was the girl who lay at my feet. She lived, 
as her pulse told me; yet, if the glimmer 
of life was not to die and fade utterly, I 
knew that other help than mine must be 
sought. Prudently or imprudently, I 
turned from the thought of leaving her 
where she was. The whole of that dread- 
ful house breathed the air of death. I said 
that I must get her to the river, and to my 
skiff: and with this in my mind I carried 
her quickly across the lawn and laid her 
upon the cushions of the boat. There 
was brandy in my locker, and it was the 
work of a minute to bathe her hands with 
it, and to force some of the spirit between 
her lips. The crisp, cold air of the night 
blowing freshly upon her face did the rest, 
and before a second minute had passed 
she opened her eyes and uttered a low cry. 

““Who are you?” she asked, and in a 
very sweet voice. 

I told her my name and the circum- 
stances under which I had been able to 
help her, adding that I would row her to 
the town at once if that was her wish. 
When I had spoken she did not answer me, 
but buried her face in her hands—the 
smallest hands that I have seen on 
woman—and began to cry bitterly. 

“* What folly, what folly!” I heard her 
muttering to herself; and so she sat, 
sobbing, until we had come to the lock. 
Nor did she utter a single word of thanks 
to me. 

It being now 
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nearly eleven o'clock, 


November 1895 
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there was no light in the lock-keeper’s 
cottage. I saw that it was very necessary 
to get the girl to her home and to her bed, 
for she was woefully unstrung and hys- 
terical; and, being unable to wake the 
keeper with a hail, I moored the boat for 
a moment at the lock-gates and ran up to 
the cottage. I had left my passenger 
wrapped in rugs, the prettiest picture of 
distress possible ; but although I was away 
no more than five minutes, there was not a 
sign of heron my return. She had left 
the boat and vanished as mysteriously as 
she had come. 


In the month of May following upon 
this strange episode at the Bell House an 
invitation from a dancing man took me 
to the Portman Rooms, in Baker Street, 
where there was to be held one of those 
oftentimes dismal functions, ‘‘ a small and 
early.” The rooms were very full as I 
entered; but I had not been a spectator 
of the first dance for more than a minute 
when I found myself following with curious 
eyes the steps of a singularly beautiful girl, 
who was remarkable even in that throng 
of pretty women. So exquisitely did she 
waltz, so graceful was her lightest move- 
ment, that she would have attracted atten- 
tion by these gifts alone ; but she added 
to them a stately and perfect figure, and a 
face which was marked by an indescribable 
sweetness. Long I watched her as she 
seemed to float rather than to dance round 
the hall. Then 


suddenly our eyes met 
in a mutual and immediate recognition. 


She was my ghost of the Bell House. 

I say that the recognition was mutual. 
I may add that it was accompanied on her 
part by a very singular proceeding. No 
sooner had she observed me than she 
ceased to dance, regardless of the press 
about her, and began to drag her partner 
to my corner. Nor did she wait for the 
formality of introduction before she spoke 
to me. 

‘“‘ What can I say to you!” she exclaimed, 
holding out both her hands, “ what must 
you have thought of me ?” 


It was all very sudden and very sur- 
prising, and I listened to her, silent in 
admiration while she thanked me for 


saving her life, as she would have it that 
I had done. 

“I knew you at once,” she said a little 
later, when we had found the shelter of 
an alcove and she had told me that her 
name was Barbara Olcott. ‘I could never 
forget my last visit to the Bell House. 
You must have thought me an ungrateful 
creature.” 
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“I never thought anything of the kind. 
I was too busy wondering what had become 
of you, and how you came to be in the 
place at all.” 

“Oh! that was simple enough. My 
father, Colonel Olcott, lived there for 
twenty years. I was born there; it was 








- > 
S>ydmue wv Cowell 


As she spoke the whole of her story 
seemed to come into my head. 

‘“So you went to Goring to find the 
documents,” said I; ‘‘ but what made you 
think they were there ?” 

“IT dreamed it—the night before we 
met. I dreamed that the papers lay in a 
rusty safe in one of 
the cellars under the 
garden.” 

‘*And did you tell 
your father of this ?” 

““Oh, yes; but he 
laughed at me. He 
is an enemy to all 
superstition, and he 
would have considered 
it a blot upon his 
creed to follow such 
fancies. I could not 
persuade him to listen 
to me, and _ having 
no brothers, I was 
bound to go to Goring 
alone.” 

‘““Then you were 
staying in the town ?” 

“T was staying at 
the cottage of my 
nurse. My father 
had gone to Brighton 
that morning, and 
directly he had left, I 
set out. Of course, 
I did not want to see 
any of our friends of 
the better time. That 
was why I went to the 
Bell House at night 
when all the village 
slept.” 

“But why did not 
your nurse or someone 
go with you?” 

“The poor old 
soul is a cripple—she 
can only hobble 





*“WHAT CAN I SAY TO YOU!” SHE EXCLAIMED. I 


our home until three years ago. When 
we left it and my father wished to sell it, 
some of the papers necessary to prove 
his claim could not be found. The 
loss made all the difference to us—the 
difference between poverty and com- 
parative wealth. I need not tell you 
how we all worked to get our home 
back again. But the missing deeds were 
never found; and when three years had 
passed we gave up all hopes of recovering 


them.” 


about her garden. If 
had taken any 

villagers, my __ story 
would have been told to all the world next 
morning, and that would have annoyed 
them at home. It was dreadful folly—I 
am sure of it now.” 

“‘1’m afraid it was ; but you’re not going 
to tell me that you found the deeds ?” 

*“* Alas for the credit of dreams! I found 
nothing but an empty cider-barrel where 
my safe should have been. And then 
comes the dreadful part of the story. 
When I had made quite sure that there 
was nothing in the cellar, I returned to 





BARBARA OF THE BELL HOUSE. 


the kitchen, and was about to pass through 
the hall when I came face to face with a 
man who was standing at the foot of the 
staircase. Oh, nothing could be so hideous 
as that creature was. His head was like 
the head of an animal. I was certain that 
he meant to murder me.” 

*“* Did he speak to you then ?” 

‘“No, he only stood looking, looking at 
me, until I thought that I should lose my 
reason. I would sooner die than face him 
again. When at last I made a step to 
pass him, he tore the diamond brooch off 
my throat and tried to pull my ring from 
my finger. I remember nothing else until 
I saw you bending over me in the boat.” 

““Then you have no idea who the man 
was ?” 
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*‘] think he must have been a tramp. 
When the Vicar went up to the house next 
day, he declared that someone had been 
living in one of the upper rooms. But I 
cannot tell you what I felt when I found 
that I was not alone, and remembered that 
no one could hear my cry. It was the 
same terror which sent me_ running 
from your boat. Oh, you have much to 
forgive.” 

I told her that no one could hesitate to 
forgive her anything ; and was glad to hear 
that her father’s affairs had righted them- 
selves. I have met him many times since 
that night at his place in Bedfordshire, and 
a finer old man does not exist. Nor has 
friendship moderated my admiration for 
pretty Barbara. 





A SUPERSTITION OF THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 


Women fasting on St. Catherine’s Day—the single, tn order that they may get good husbands ; those unhappy 


tn marriage, that their husbands may reform or depart. 
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HAD heard about him before I saw 


him, and, naturally, I had expected 
to find a being as nearly resembling a 
Titan as these latter days of the nine- 


teenth century could produce. 

It is true, the fact that he was to be 
addressed as “‘ Mr. Judd” had come upon 
me with a slight sense of shock in the 
first place, because I had hoped that his 
patronymic might have a smack of Celtic 
origin. One couldn’t imagine an ancestral 
Judd having existed in the days of the 
Druids, and, therefore, one was obliged to 
experience and recover from a certain 
disappointment. I did recover from it, 
however, and I made up my mind to a 
Mr. Judd. He was to be an enormously 
tall, muscular Mr. Judd, with his loins girt 
about with shaggy skins, and a rough mane 
of hair blowing in the wild winds which 
beset Stonehenge. He was to carry a 
club, too, and very closely resemble the 
agreeably primitive gentleman one some- 
times sees on advertisements of Bovril. 

All these things I had carefully pictured 
to myself before driving out to Stone- 
henge. What I saw afterwards was this: 

It was a gloomy day. (Or do great 
dusky clouds, like huge, hovering birds, 
ever brood thus darkly over the mysterious 
monument of the past, no matter what 
may be the weather elsewhere ?) Against 
the most majestic of all the remaining 
plinths leaned a bright-eyed, intelligent- 
faced, grey-haired, healthily ruddy man, 
of middle age, and somewhat under 
middle height.. 

Not far from where he stood grazed 
a white horse—a_ philosophic - looking 
beast—while from behind a pillar of rock 
protruded the impertinent shafts of an 
extremely modern photographic van. 

The one human denizen of the spot 
beside myself) looked at me, and said 
nothing. I did mof look much at him, for 
I was glancing impatiently about for my 
formidable ideal of Stonehenge’s guardian. 

At last I said, in despair of having my 
wish gratified, ‘I beg your pardon. Do 
you happen to be able to inform me where 
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I can find the guardian of Stonehenge ? 
For I hear it Aas a guardian!” 

‘“*That’s true, it has,” he returned, his 
brown eyes twinkling. ‘“ And yet you 
wouldn’t think, to look at it, it was under 
age, now would you? Though you might 
call it a case of ‘second childhood,’ 
perhaps.” 

Then he remembered that I had asked 
another question. ‘‘ You want to see the 
guardian, you say ?” 

“To see him, and have 
with him,” I returned. 


a little chat 


“Well, you’re doing both at this 
moment. My name is Judd, and I’ve 
been guardian of Stonehenge for five-and- 
twenty _ 

Alas, Titan had exploded! Here 
was ane a crystallised bit of him! How- 


ever, Mr. Judd looked a man who might 
be able to use both fist and brain, if 
necessary, in the protection of his over- 
grown ward. 

‘*T suppose you are wondering what 
Stonehenge wants of a guardian at all,” 
said Mr. Judd. ‘“ But you see, it’s like 
this. If I were not continually about, the 
stones would be covered with cuttings and 
names, and bits of them would be taken 
away for souvenirs. It’s bad enough as 
it is, but I’m glad to say that not one of 
the wilful defacements you see has been 
done in the last quarter of a century. 
Another of my duties is to keep people 
from scattering their papers and orange- 
peel and egg-shells about, and to drive 
stray cattle away.” 

** Surely no one would be such a Vandal 
as to desecrate the site of so magnificent a 
monument as this ! ” 

““Oh, wouldn’t they, though? You'd 
think differently if you tried being what 
the theatre folk call my ‘ understudy’ for a 
day ortwo. The place looks lonely enough 
to-day, because it’s threatening rain, but 
from spring to autumn not a fairly fine 
day passes that doesn’t bring a hundred or 
more people sight-seeing here. They 
come from all countries, but the most of 
them are English or Americans, Since 
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Sir Edmund Antrobus (who owns this 
estate, and Stonehenge with it) appointed 
me guardian twenty-five years ago, not a 
day have I missed, except a few of the very 
coldest in winter, when I knew that not a 
soul would venture near the place. I tell 
you, we do get some fierce weather here on 
Salisbury Plain, not only in winter, but 
early spring and late autumn! The wind 
blows like a great spirit that’s gone mad. 
But there’s a sort of lonely grandeur about 
it, and I sometimes get fine cloud effects 
in the photographs I take. Jo I take 
photographs? Well, I only make my 
living out of it, that’s all. I get no salary 
for my guardianship, but I’ve been granted 
the sole right to take photographs here, 
and there’s a good deal of money in it. 


It has paid me to give up the best part of 


my life to it, anyway. You’d be surprised 
at the number of people who want their 


pictures taken, sitting against the big 
rocks. Why, I’m obliged to spend all my 
evenings ‘developing’ at home. That’s 
my van over there, you see.. I couldn't 
get on without that. It’s a sort of 
second home. I drive here and back 


again with it, and I sit in it when there’s 
a storm. I never got wet out here yet, 
and that’s saying a good deal, in all these 
years. o 

' “T suppose you must have some odd 
experiences sometimes I suggeste d. 

‘‘Some very funny ones I’ve had, and 

one or two that came near to being excit- 
ing at the time. But the sort of thing 
that amuses me most in everyday life here 
is listening to the ideas people have for 
restoring Stonehenge. I’ve heard pretty 
nearly everything said about it that coudd 
be said, but the queerest was a man who 
came last year and wanted to have the 
whole place nicely roofed in. Then there 
was an American millionaire—yes, I know 
which one, but I don’t think I’d better 
mention his name — who said, if Sir 
Edmund Antrobus would sell him Stone- 
henge, with the right of removal to his 
own country, he would pay five million 
dollars for it. But you see, Stonehenge 
isn’t gone yet! 

. Speaking of Americans reminds me of 
something else. You know, I dare say, 
that June 21 is our grand day here. 
Hundreds of people come, even great 
scientists and other folks who’ve made a 
noise in the world. They stay the night 
before in Salisbury, and start for Stone- 
henge at about one o'clock or so. Then 





they get here in time to see as fine a sight 
as can be seen the world over, 


On just 
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that one day of the year the sun can be 
observed rising directly over a stone called 
the Friar’s Heel, which it is thought was 
placed there for that purpose when Stone- 
henge was made. When the sun has got 
up a certain height, a great round spot, 
red as blood, falls on the altar-stone. It’s 
a thrilling sight if the sky is not too 
cloudy. But I’m sorry to say it’s only 
been perfect twice ina dozen years. Well, 
last year two young Americans had made 
a journey all the way from New York just 
on purpose to see the sun rise over Stone- 
henge on June 21. ‘They only hada few 
days to spare in England, anyway. They 
were in a great state of excitement, but, as 
luck would have it, there was a fine drizzle, 
and for all they could see they might as 
well have stayed in America. I got a 
chance that morning to hear some new 
American swearing. ‘ Tall words,’ I fancy 
they call them over there.” 

“Will you tell me about the ‘ exciting 
adventures’ you mentioned just now ?” I 
asked. 

““Oh, they don’t sound much in the 
telling! But it was in winter when both 
the things I’m thinking of happened, and 
you must picture to yourself this great wild 
plain, with only these dark stones and me 
on it, as far as the eye can reach. One 
day a fellow came along, and was bargain- 
ing with me for some photographs, and 
when I turned my back, suddenly he was 
on me, trying to throw me, and pick my 
pockets of my watch and what money I 
had. But I was too strong for him. I 
mastered him, and then did some powerful 
yelling, which brought a couple of men 
who were driving along the nearest road 
to Salisbury, and my fine bird was taken 
into jail. After that I got a whistle, and 
it was lucky I did, for a little later a mad- 
man came and tackled me. He had got 
it in his cracked head that he was a 
re-incarnation (is that what you call it 7) 
of a Druid priest, and he was for making 
a sacrifice of me on the altar-stone. But 
I’m a stronger man than I look, and I 
wrestled with him till my whistle brought 
help from fellows cutting wood not far 
away.” 

‘*] suppose you don’t remember the 
day when poor Tess of the d’Urbervilles 
and her lover came here ?” I smilingly 
inquired. ‘You know Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s novel, of course.” 

Mr. Judd looked a little puzzled. 
of the d’Urbervilles ?. Mr. Thomas Hardy 
the novelist? I’m sorry to say I never 
heard of either of them, Miss!” 


“Tess 















































Fair is the rose, yet fades with heat or cold ; So white, so sweet, was my fair mistress’ face, 
Sweet are the violets, yet soon grow old ; Yet altered quite in one short hour’s space: 
The lily ’s white, yet in one day ’tis done ; So short-lived beauty a vain gloss doth borrow, 
W hite is the snow, yet melts against the sun. Breathing delizht to-day, but none to-morrow. 
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her at the few balls she ever attended, 
walk with her, help her to pick roses in the 
sunny rose-garden at L’Esterre. I used to 
tell her all my troubles, and diagnose my 
feelings to her at considerable length. But 
when I wanted amusement, it was certainly 
not to her stately home that I bent my 
steps. Poor Julia was vo/ amusing. 

She was not even interesting. Her 
temper was much too sweet and gentle. 
She was too uniformly kind. She never gave 
you delightful surprises nor set you wonder- 
ing Ww hat she was thinking about. No one 
was ever piqued or puzzled by Julia. No 
one ever found her difficult to understand. 
I never (except once) remember her saying 


] USED to ride with her, dance with 


an unexpected thing, and I am certain that 
no one in the world ever passed a troubled 


night, tortured by a cold glance or be- 
wildered by an unfathomable smile of hers. 

Thoughts of Julia were not conducive to 
wakeful nights—they had rather a soporific 
effect. 

There were times, however, when no 
one seemed to suit me as well as poor Julia. 
On the long, long summer days it is very 
sweet to lie under the lime-trees at 
L’Esterre and read Shelley to her or a few 

carefully abridged) poems of Swinburne, 
and explain to her what it means to have a 
broken heart or a hopeless passion. These 
are things which she does not understand ; 
for Julia is very commonplace. Never- 
theless, she is full of sympathy, poor child, 
and whenever I want commiseration or 
praise or kindly approval it.is to her I go. 
I always know exactly how I shall find 
her—soft, gentle, sweet. When I tell her 
sad things it makes her eyes fill with tears, 
and when I am happy Julia is happy too. 
She is one of those women who make men 
selfish. Her sympathy is too easily roused, 
and she takes things too much to heart. I 
often find myself exaggerating a trouble or 
a grievance to her just to draw forth those 
ready tears, and 1 have sometimes dis- 
covered that the poor child is making her- 
self miserable over some woe of mine 
which I have forgotten long ago. 


MACNAUGHTON. 


I had known Julia since she wasa child, 
and now she was twenty-two. During 
that whole time nothing had occurred to 
disturb our placid friendship. I knew her 
so well that I had long ago given up 
expecting great things of her, and it never 
afforded me any disappointment to find 
that she was not clever nor brilliant nor 
amusing. There were plenty of other 
people to amuse me, and Julia was invalu- 
able in her way—it was only a pity she 
was so uninteresting. 

Yet once a very strange and unexpected 
thing happened. Julia surprised me. She 
got cross. Actually gentle Julia lost her 
temper. It was in this way. 

Sir Philip and Miss L’Esterre (Julia’s 
father and his sister) always invite me 
down for their county ball. It is Julia’s 
one dissipation in the year, and she always 
has a new frock for it, which, she has 
confided to me, she wears out as a dinner- 
dress afterwards. This annual festivity is 
conducted with that well-bred dignity and 
propriety and that painful sameness and 
solemnity which rule all things at L’Esterre. 
There is always one other guest besides 
myself (the house would hold forty com- 
fortably)—a very stupid fellow called 
Gillon. Julia always announces, with 
little air of importance, that they take 
their own party to public balls, and she 
gets rather flustered and excited when she 
sails into the county ball-room with two 

young men in her train. She has a sort of 
idea, I believe, that she is doing some- 
thing just a wee bit fast, and this lends a 
blissful feeling of excitement to the 
occasion. 

I was dancing with Julia (who is a little 
heavy on her feet), and I asked her to come 
and Sit out the rest of the waltz with me in 
the corridor. 

“Now,” I said, “‘we can have a long 
talk,” for I knew there would not be many 
partners waiting to claim Julia’s hand for 
the next dance. If she had promised it to 
young Gillon she could give him another 
instead later on in the evening. 

Julia looked conscientiously at her 
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sparsely filled programme before replying, 
and then she said, ‘‘ That will be de- 
lightful,” and seated herself in the most 
uncomfortable of two chairs that were 
placed in a tawdrily-draped bower of 
turkey - red cotton ornamented with 
branches of fading laurel and dolorous 
yew. 

“‘ How pretty the decorations are!” she 
began, looking with pleased childish eyes 
down the perspective of a white-washed 


ON THE LONG SUMMER DAYS IT IS VERY SWEET TO LIE 


UNDER THE LIME-TREES. 


passage called the corridor, in which were 
suspended a few Chinese paper lamps, 
which swayed dismally in the draught, and 
emitted an odour of smoking tallow. 

“Julia,” said I, “‘do you believe in 
love ?” 

“* Believe in love, Tom? Oh, yes!” said 
gentle Julia. She got quite pink. Perhaps 
she thought it unmaidenly to talk about 
love to a young man, or perhaps—but I 
never thought of that till long after. 

“You believe in it theoretically, per- 
haps,” said I, ‘‘ but whoever heard of true 
love in real life ?” 


JULIA. 


” repeated Julia, “do you 


” 


“True love ? 
mean by that—— 

‘‘T mean,” I interrupted, impatiently 
(one always has to be so very explicit to 
Julia), “I mean that union of souls of 
which poets have dreamed and bards have 
sung. I mean that long - dreamed - of 
paradise where heart answers heart in the 
ineffable oneness of perfect sympathy, I 
mean that altogether beautiful and won- 
derful Thing” (with a capital) ‘ which 
neither Reason nor Science” 
(also with capitals) ‘‘can ex- 
plain to us, but which is strong 
enough to defy Fate and 
Fortune, ay, and Death itself, 
and which only grows stronger 
through suffering and danger 
and difficulties.” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” said Julia. 

She had let her fan drop on 
to her lap, and was looking 
away down the long perspective 
of the passage, with its swing- 
ing lanterns and yew branches 
and its strip of red carpet 
covering the bare boards of 
the floor. She was not so 
attentive or interested as usual, 
but perhaps I had been talking 
a little over her head. 

“Is such love ever found, 
Julia?” I said. ‘Is it ever 
lasting ?” 

“Yes,” said Julia simply. 
“True love never dies, and it 
is willing to give up every- 
thing the world can bestow 
for the sake of the being it 
loves.” 

I looked at the prim little 
girl sitting beside me in her 
old-maidish white frock with 
its rather absurdly modest 
opening at the neck, and | 
smiled indulgently at her. 
What did Julia know of even 
the meaning of some of those 
sacrifices which are made for Love’s sake ? 

“That is one of the pretty theories of 
youth,” I said kindly. ‘When you are as 
old as I am, Julia, and have learnt the sad 
lesson which life teaches, and have bought 
the bitter experience which only sorrow 
and disappointment can buy; when you 
have discovered, as all, alas! must some 
day discover, that love, according as the 
world knows it, is but the name for a 
passing fancy—a flattered vanity and that, 
at the first breath——” 

“Tom,” said Julia earnestly, and lay- 
ing her hand, beseechingly, on my arm, 
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“do not talk in this way. 
indeed it does. I know now,” she stopped 
and began over again. ‘I cannot but 
know, considering the kind way in which 
you always confide in me, what it is to 
which you allude. But, Tom, hope and 
trust a little longer. Perhaps some little 
cloud has come between you; some little 
mistake has arisen which you, in the 
fullness and sensitiveness of your great 
love, are inclined to exaggerate. Havean 
explanation—you owe it to her as much as 
to yourself—and don’t let this misunder- 
standing remain any longer between you 
which Miss Varley may be regretting as 
bitterly as you are.” 

That is the worst of exaggerating one’s 


It pains me ; 


woes, especially to Julia, who is one of 


those women who always remember 
what “‘ you said last time.” Miss Varley 
was a young lady whom I had admired 
in the winter. My present passion for 
Mrs. Mathieson was an entirely different 
aTair. 

‘Miss Varley,” I said. ‘Oh! Miss 

Varley; yes I think, dear Julia, you 
always rather exaggerated my feelings for 
Miss Varley.” 

“Oh, Tom!” cried Julia, “‘ don’t say 
that. It is a poor thing to try and be- 


” 


little your love because the object of it has 


proved unworthy. Don’t be ashamed of 
having loved. Love is a beautiful and 
noble thing in itself, and cannot fail to 
elevate us and make us better, even though 
it may be abused or unvalued.” 

“But what if it be hopeless ?” 
“Utterly hopeless. What then?” 

“Even then,” said Julia, in a low voice, 
“] think it is good to love.” 

I knew she must still be thinking of me 
and Miss Varley, and her misdirected 
sympathy made me impatient. 

““*To love—if need be to suffer,’ etc.” 
I said in a jocular tone. 

‘‘ Suffering is always hard,” responded 
Julia gravely—Julia, ‘who had been shel- 
tered and cared for all her life, and who 
was far too placid—I may say too stupid— 
to know what it was to love or suffer keenly. 
“And there is nothing which makes us 
suffer so much as love. But still it is good. 
It is good to give, even though one gets 
nothing in return. And it is good to love— 
oh! I know it is good to love.” 

‘“*Women enjoy a hopeless passion,” I 
said cynically. ‘* Men do not.” 

“Oh, Tom! ” cried Julia, in distress. “I 
know Iam stupid. But, indeed, indeed I did 
not mean that. I don’t want you to suffer, 
Tom, dear. I want you to be happy. I 
have hoped—I have prayed so—that you 


I cried. 
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and Miss V arley will never know anything 
but happiness.’ 

Miss Varley again. 

‘Dear Julia,” I said, “life is a garden 
in which many beautiful flowers grow. One 
wanders through its sunny glades and one 
stops to admire first this fair blossom and 
then that. This lowly violet one loves for 
its gentleness and sweetness,” and I looked 
kindly at Julia; “this tall lily is admirable 
for its beauty and grace; this deep red 
carnation is both fragrant and lovely. One 
pauses, looks, admires. It may be that 
one almost chooses and culls some one of 
these fair flowers. But Wo. A voice 
whispers that neither this nor this is the 
one for me, and with a sigh, perhaps, one 
passes on down the flower-bordered way. 
And then, at last, at last one finds the queen 
of flowers, the rose of roses! beset, it may 
be, by thorns and guarded by dragons” 
(I was thinking of Major Mathieson, but I 
am not quite sure what dragons have got 
to do with a rose-garden), ‘‘ but yet the 
only flower in the garden for me. Here 
will I stay my weary steps, here, before 
this shrine of loveliness, will I worship, 
and this rose or none shall I wear in my 
heart for ever!” 

Julia took out a little pocket-handker- 
chief and wiped her eyes. 

“Yes,” I said, “1 have been through 
the garden and I have seen many flowers. 
I may have stopped to admire, but I have 
passed on, saying to myself, ‘This is not 
the fairest.’ And now, dear Julia, I have 
found my Queen of Roses. You spoke just 
now of Miss Varley—she was one of the 
flowers to whose beauty I did homage ; 
my Rose Queen is far other. She is sur- 
rounded by thorns, but that only seems to 
make her doubly precious.” 

“I don’t think I quite understand,” 
Julia. 

‘**T will explain myself better,” I said, 
“‘for you are almost like my sister, Julia, 
and I know I can rely on your sympathy. 
I am in love with Vera Mathieson.” 

‘* But she is a married woman, Tom!” 

Julia was really a little too much behind 
the age. 

“* My dear little girl,” said I, “it is an 
unfortunate fact that love does not always 
bestow itself where it is best or wisest.” 

And then that surprising thing occurred 
to which I have before alluded. Julia lost 
her temper—lost it dad/y. 

“What right have you to talk about 
love ?” she cried passionately. ‘I don’t 
believe you know what it is! 1 don’t 
believe you ever loved anyone really or 
truly in your life!” 


said 
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‘“‘ My dear Julia!” I interposed. 

‘It is true,” she went on vehemently. 
Her pale cheek flushed a deep carnation 
colour and tears of excitement stood in her 
eyes. “You are faithful to no one. It is 


THINK I SHOULD LIKE TO GO BACK TO AUNT MARY 


NOW, PLEASE.” 


Miss Varley to-day and Mrs. Mathieson 


to-morrow, and _ half-a-dozen others in 
the course of the year. Why do you pre- 
tend so much? Why do you deceive 
yourself? Why do you hug these imagin- 
ary troubles and make yourself miserable 
over these petty love affairs? Oh! If 
you only knew what love—real love—was ! 
How it loves and forgives—forgives again 
and again, and loves through everything, 
and cannot, cannot die, however hard you 
try to kill it. Don’t you see ij 

“T see,” I said coldly, ‘‘ that I have 
bestowed my confidence where it is not 
appreciated, and that I am only to get hard 
words in exchange. Perhaps if you your- 
self had ever loved you would be able to 
understand me better.” 

“If I had ever loved,” began Julia, in 
that same unusual, vehement tone. And 


JULIA. 


then her voice dropped suddenly, and she 
repeated, in an absent sort of way, “If I 
had ever loved.” 

“‘T think I should like to go back to 
Aunt Mary now, please.” So we left the 
tawdry red cotton bower and 
the evil-smelling paper 
lanterns, and went back to 
the ill-ventilated ball-room 
and the brassy local band. 
And I did not ask Julia to 
dance again. I do not think 
I ever liked her so little as I 
did just then. She had sur- 
prised me, but she had also 
disappointed me. All my pre- 
conceived ideas of her were 
of something gentle, soft, re- 
ciprocative, kind. It really 
gave me a pang to discover 
that there were claws under 
that velvety softness—claws 
that could scratch too! Julia 
had said some remarkably rude 
things to me, and it was not her 
role. Girls who are not pretty 
should be more amiable. There 
was a plain-spokenness about 
some of her remarks which 
irritated me exceedingly, - for 
they were both unkind and 
untrue. I thought Julia, of all 
people, would have understood 
me better. I can forgive a 
good deal, but rudeness is a 
thing I detest—especially in a 
young girl. Gentle Julia! her 
conduct this evening had 
certainly contradicted that 
pretty sobriquet—but all women 
are alike ! 

I had to leave L’Esterre the 
morning after the ball, and I did not go to 
see Julia again for a long time—never, in 
fact, till one cold bright day in the follow- 
ing winter, when I got a letter from her 
father, written in his usual old-fashioned, 
courteous style, in which he asked me to 
come down and see Julia. I had, no 
doubt, heard how seriously indisposed she 
had been, and he relied on my amiability 
to yield to his poor little invalid’s whim 
and come and see her. 

I don’t know what prompted me to start 
off at once and take the morning train to 
L’Esterre. I walked from the station and 
came over the hill, whence one gets the 
most perfect view of the house. It is a 
grand old place, and I have never been 
more struck by its beauty than I was that 
morning. The hall by which pne enters 
the house impressed me afresh by its 








immense size, and I found myself looking 
at its pillars and beautifully vaulted roof 
as though it were all newto me. There 
was something new and unusual about 
L’Esterre that morning. I could not tell 
what it was until I remembered that it was 
the first time I had ever come there that 
Julia had not been in the hall to welcome 
me. Often I had thought how incongruous 
her surroundings were, and how much more 
suitable it would have seemed to see some 
stately, queenly woman moving with regal 
dignity about the noble old room. And 
yet I missed the dowdy little figure in its 
simple suit of grey. I wished Julia had 
come to meet me as usual. 

Presently her aunt came into the room. 

“Will you come upstairs?” she said ; 
and her voice was modulated into that low 
whisper in which people always speak who 
have been long in a sick-room, 
however far they be from the 
invalid. I remember this now, I 
but I did not notice it at the 
time. 

“Is Julia in the boudoir ?” 
I asked, as we walked down 
one of the corridors. But Miss 
L’Esterre had stopped before a 
closed door, and said ‘‘ Hush!” 

It was a girl’s room we had 
entered. It was full of pretty 
things, and everything in it 
had an air of primness and 
neatness which were wonder- 
fully characteristic of Julia. 
There was a little oak prayer- 
desk by the window, with some 
devotional books and a well- 
thumbed Bible placed with 
perfect exactness upon it. On 
the dressing-table were some 
neat-looking bunches of 
violets, which scented the 
whole atmosphere with a de- 
licious fragrance. 

I remember now how hot 
the room felt after the cold 
outside, and how, when I saw 
Julia lying on the bed looking 
so white and fragile, I felt as 
if the breath of cold I had 
brought in with me must 
injure her, and I went to the 
fire to try and get the chill off 
my hands and clothes before | 
approached her. Then I saw 


her looking at me, and I knew that I ought 
to have gone first to speak to her. 
the last time I disappointed Julia. 

[ crossed the room hastily and stood by 


the bed. 


It was 


Here everything had the same 





JULIA. 


NEITHER 
NEARER GOD THAN 


look of neatness and tidiness. The bed- 
clothes were not tossed nor tumbled, but 
were folded down precisely, and Julia had 
her hair smoothly brushed off her face and 
tied with a ribbon. Her little hands, with 
their big frills of lace nearly covering 
them, lay out on the counterpane quiet 
and reposeful. Everything was orderly, 
serene, peaceful. A little French clock 
ticked on the mantelpiece, and a bright 
fire burnt decorously in the polished grate. 
I felt horribly big and strong, and I know 
I moved clumsily and disturbed things. 
She wanted to shake hands with me, 
but mine were too cold to touch hers, so I 
stooped and kissed the thin, transparent 
fingers. And a soft colour sprang into her 
white cheeks—poor, prim little Julia. 
Then I saw she was trying to say some- 
thing to me, but her voice was so weak 





IN ATTITUDE NOR IN 
I DID 


SPIRIT 
AT 


HAVE I 
THAT 


EVER FELT 
MOMENT. 


that I could not hear it as I stood upright, 
so I knelt down beside the bed, and 
neither in attitude nor in spirit have I 
ever felt nearer God than I did at that 
moment. 
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““Tom,” said Julia, “‘T am so sorry I was 
unkind that night in the corridor.” 

I did not go back to town in the even- 
ing, but though I waited below in the hall 
till the next day dawned I never saw Julia 
again—never, that is, to speak to. 

They let me see her on the morrow when 
she lay asleep with white lilies in her hand, 
and with white lilies about her bed. 

I wanted to ask many questions, but I 
could not speak. Sir Philip was crying 
bitterly, and it is a terrible thing to hear 
an old man sob as he did. Yet I had no 
words to comfort him. 

‘My little Ju,” he said; “my little 
gentle girl. She was all I had in the 
world.” 

I laid my hand on his shoulder, and he 
turned to me and continued in a helpless, 
bewildered fashion— 

“I never thought of her dying, Tom—I 
never dreamt of sucha thing. I used to 
look forward to seeing Julia’s children at 
L’Esterre.” 

“It is an awful blow,” I said stupidly, 
‘an awful blow.” 

Sir Philip did not seem to hear me, but 
continued, looking at me in that helpless, 
stricken way, and speaking in _half- 


beseeching tones— 


JULIA. 


“They say she has looked so sad the 
last few months, Tom. Do you think it 
was too quiet for her down here? Do you 
think she lived too lonely a life ?” . 

I walked to the window and looked out 
over the quaint old garden with its dark 
yew walks, and away beyond to the lonely, 
barren country. T hen I ran my eye along 
the dark stone masonry of the old house, 
so stately in its solitary grandeur—so 
isolated and alone. And lastly I turned to 
the interior of the room, and the little girl 
lying dead among the flowers. 

‘I am sure you have nothing to reproach 
yourself with,” I said. 

“IT think she had everything to make her 
happy,” he replied, half comforted. ‘She 
was surrounded with love from her cradle, 
and I never denied her any little gaiety.’ 

(I thought of the annual county ball and 
the little white frock that was worn out at 
dinner afterwards. ) 

“Yes, dear,” said his sister soothingly, 
‘‘we gave her our best. She had all our 
love.” 

I don’t know what made me stammer 
forth, ‘I should not have thought—I did 
not know- 

“* When do men ever know ? 
L’Esterre. 


” said Miss 





CHAMOIS - 


By W. 


HAMOIS-DRIVING is not quite so 
much the outcome of the high- 
pressure life of modern times as is often 
supposed. Four hundred years ago 
chamois-driving was resorted to, as we 
know from the two famous black-letter 
chronicles, ‘‘ Theuerdank ” and ‘ Weiss- 
kunig,” wherein the doughty deeds of the 
premier sportsman of the Middle Ages, 
Emperor Maximilian, are faithfully recited. 
In those days arms of precision were 
unknown, and the sportsmen had to 
spear the game, using a long iron-pointed 
shaft, which they threw like a javelin ; 
or the cumbersome cross- bow was 
brought to bear upon what was then, 
as it is now, an exceedingly wary and 
unapproachable animal. Maximilian, whose 
sobriquet ‘“‘the Last Knight” is too 
well known to require further allusion, 
was, one might almost say, also the last 
sportsman, at least of the old school ; for 
in the century that followed his death, 
in 1519, the chase degenerated into 
slaughter, where the vastness of the 
number of game killed was the first 
consideration, and driving was brought 
to an almost incredible state of per- 
fection. Feudal institutions, it is need- 
less to say, assisted the ruling classes 
in making the chase a pastime which 
proved cruelly oppressive to their serf 
subjects. The latter’s fields were de- 
spoiled by deer and wild boar, against the 
inroads of which not even fences were 
permitted to be raised, and the iniquitous 
“service of the chase” ‘forced the 
peasantry to turn out for weeks at a time 
to beat and raise temporary palisades, 
by the aid of which game was driven 
together and held till the day of the formal 
chasse, when, by massing together thousands 
of beaters, enormous numbers of deer, 
boar, as well as bears and wolves, were 
killed. Confining ourselves to chamois- 
driving, it is interesting to note that under 
Maximilian gunpowder seems to have been 
first used for the chase, and an incident 
narrated in the curious old ‘“‘ Weisskunig” 
chronicle shows that it was not thought to 
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be of much account. The quaint black- 
line illustration depicting the occurrence 
represents the Emperor, accompanied by 
Yorg Perghard, ‘‘ the man most skilled 
in the use of the fire - tube,” as rifles 
were then still called, standing at the 
bottom of a high cliff looking up at a 
chamois tiptoeing on a ledge high above 
their heads. ‘‘ And the King,” continues 
the chronicle, ‘‘ commanded Y6rg to shoot 
the chamois ; but Yérg answered that the 
buck was much too high up, and could not 
be reached by the ball. Then the King 
took his cross-bow, and said, ‘ Look out! 
I will kill the chamois with my steel cross- 
bow.’ And there and then he shot the 
buck with the first shot, and the distance 
was a hundred fathoms and more.” This 
would equal about two hundred yards, and 
speaks well for the precision of the old- 
fashioned arm. But it must not be over- 
looked that the fire-tubes were then most 
unwieldy guns of enormous weight; they 
were rested on a forked stick, and were 
touched off with a fuse, at which the 
sportsman had to keep blowing to keep it 
alive. Rifles, however, soon improved, and 
a century later matchlocks were in common 
use for the chase. Sportsmen, on the other 
hand, became more luxury-loving and lazy, 
surrounding themselves with all kinds of 
unsportsmanlike paraphernalia. Hardly a 
century after Maximilian had speared his last 
chamois, the chase had already degenerated 
to such extremes that chamois, after being 
driven on to ledges on the face of per- 
pendicular precipices from which they 
could neither retreat nor advance, were 
shot at with howitzers from the bottom of 
the ‘cfiff! Such a feat was performed by 
Duke Leopold on the occasion of the great 
festivities which were held in honour of his 
marriage; the noble knight, Hanns von 
Ferklechen, who narrates the details, going 
into rhapsodies over the skill exhibited by 
his liege lord in directing the cannon ! 
Turning now to modern days, the follow- 
ing facts have to be borne in mind, in order 
to understand the raison d’étre of chamois 
drives. In the first place, where men own 
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THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN LOST ON THE MARTINSWAND, NEAR INNSBRUCK, 


one or more large chamois-preserves, it 
would be impossible to keep down to 
reasonable numbers the natural increase 
were no drives held; for stalking this shy 
game is, even in the best stocked pre- 
serves, a slow process, an average of 
one, or at the utmost two, bucks a day 


being very 
can devote, say, only a week, or perhaps 


good. Men, therefore, who 


two, to a certain preserve during the 
shooting season have necessarily to 
resort to driving, or their preserve 
would get overstocked, which is as detri- 
mental as is the opposite. On favourably 














situated ground, carefully guarded against 
the inroads of poachers, great bags are 
often made. Thus in the shoot of Prince 
Auersperg, in the Zillerthal, Tyrol, two 
hundred and twenty chamois are often 
shot in five or six days’ driving by the five 
guns of which the Prince’s party usually 
consists. But so extensive is this preserve 
and favourable the lay of the numerous 
glens that the same ground is only driven 
once in every three years. Not more than 
half-a-dozen preserves exist where this can 
be done, and in none, so far as I know, can 
such bags be made. 

Another reason why, under circum- 
stances, driving is a perfectly legitimate 


form of sport will have occurred to those of 


my readers who happened to peruse a pre- 
vious article on chamois-shooting in these 
pages—namely, that chamois- stalking is, 
after all, a sport which only robust and 
active men of not more than middle age can 
enjoy. However green and youthful may 
be the heart that beats within the breast, a 
frame seared by years and lungs no longer 
of youthful vigour are hardly adapted to 
cope successfully with the fatigue and 
exposure incidental to the more sportsman- 
like pursuit of stalking. While the latter 
gives the sportsman undoubtedly more 
chances to distinguish himself, there are 


plenty left in driving. The duffer at the 
one will be a duffer at the other; he will 


manage to pick out the wrong animal 
and slay a doe instead of a buck—if 
indeed, his aim is sure enough to bring 
down anything, as the band of frightened 
animals dashes past him with a rattle of 
stones and a rapidity of movement that is 
sure to fluster the nerves of the novice, the 
rolling echo of his shots, reverberating 
from cliff to cliff, being a sad mockery of 
the ineffectuality of his fire. 

I have known instances of thirty-one 
shots being fired at a drive and not a single 
chamois brought to book, and to judge by 
the number and variety of excuses one 
hears put forward to account for misses at 
chamois drives, they are very diminutive 
animals and the amount of empty space 
surrounding them is exceedingly great ! 

But let the events of a drive speak for 
themselves. Though the mountains of 
Styria are not quite so high as those of 
Tyrol and Switzerland, they are famous for 
the sport that is annually enjoyed on them 
The Wild-Alpe is the name of a preserve 
which, next to those of the Emperor of 
Austria, enjoys the reputation of being 
among the best in the Alps of Styria. It 
is very extensive, embracing a huge tract of 
mountain country consisting of numerous 
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glens, favourite retreats of the red deer, as 
well as of barren peaks, the playground of 
chamois. A mere glance at it fills the 
heart of the sportsman with delight. Its 
owner, the noted Austrian /déger and 
explorer Count Wilczek, is a sportsman of 
rare mettle, reminding one in many par- 
ticulars of the doughty Nimrods of old, 
whose minds knew as little of fear as their 
bodies did of fatigue and exposure. 

A roomy, delightfully picturesque shoot- 
ing-lodge occupies a central position in 
the preserve, and from here the Count and 
his guests usually start when stalking stags 
or chamois, while the more outlying ground 
is taken quite early or quite late in the 
season when driving no longer militates 
against the stalker’s chances by disturbing 
the game, where perfect quiet is a primary 
condition for success. Owing to this cir- 
cumstance our headquarters are not in the 
shooting - lodge, but in a roomy, old- 
fashioned inn of an Alpine village sitwated 
in the centre of the outlying district which 
it is proposed to drive. The beaters, 
forty or fifty in number, are sturdy- 
looking fellows from the vicinity, born to 
the work before them, z.2., climbing. To 
them the good pay they get is on this 
occasion of less consideration than usual, 
for they love sport and follow the fortunes 
of the day with the greatest interest. They 
are mostly young men, and, were the 
keepers not such vigilant guardians, more 
than one of the former would turn to good 
account his knowledge of the ground and 
be tempted to turn poacher, for the lave 
for chamois-stalking is inbred in these 
people. 

In the judicious arrangement of the 
drives lies the secret of success, provided 
unfavourable weather does not mar at the 
last moment the carefully matured plans. 
As a rule, only one drive is made each 
day, and as much ground taken in as 
the lay of the land will permit. If the 
mountains to be driven consist of one long 
ridge, and the season is not too advanced, 
the north or shady flank will only. be 
driven, for chamois invariably frequent, 
except in winter, the mountain-side least 
exposed to the rays of the sun. To prevent 
them, however, escaping across the top, 
from the shady to the sunny side, which, 
when alarmed, they would have no hesi- 
tation in doing, long lines supported on 
sticks about three feet high, like washer- 
women’s drying-lines, are suspended along 
the whole length of the ridge. At intervals 
of a few feet, square pieces of red or blue 
stuff, the size of a handkerchief, are sewn 
on to the line, and as these flutter about in 
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the breeze they effectually frighten the 
game off. But for these flagged lines 
a great number of Adwehrer, or men 
stationed there to prevent the chamois 
crossing the ridge, would have to be em- 
ployed. The beaters have to be on the ridge 
very early, so that often they have to leave 
the night before, in order that they can 
surround the game as soon as possible 
after sunrise. The guns, on the other 
hand, need not bestir themselves, for a 
couple of carriages take the party to the 
bottom of the range which is to be the 
scene of that day’s drive. Time passes 
only too pleasantly during the seven or 
eight miles’ drive, for my host is not only 
one of the most agreeable and best 
informed sportsmen imaginable, but his 
knowledge of every minute detail relating 


to the day’s sport is great, and he is ready - 


to explain them to one. One sees that 
the planning of the drives is not left, as it 
generally is, to the head keeper, but has 
been thought out by the master himself. 
Bad weather, that bugbear of the Alps, 
where it not only means exposure to 
cold and wet, but acts also as a marplot, 
is the only thing that can spoil what is one 
of the Count’s best beats. To realise how 
completely the success of the drive, with all 
its attendant paraphernalia, depends upon 
fine weather, the reader must remember 
that bad weather in the mountains means 
shifting winds, which is the thing most 
dreaded by sportsmen; for the whole 
manceuvre is devised and organised on the 
basis that the usually prevailing breeze 
will blow steadily in the desired direction, 
the game throughout the drive getting the 
wind of the beaters, and moving off in the 
direction of the posts where the guns are 
stationed, and of whose presence the breeze 
does not, of course, give them the slightest 
inkling. Imagine, therefore, what it means 
if, just as the drive is tocommence, the wind 
chops round! The guns are in that case 
about the last persons who will set eye 
upon game. No shooting or shouting on 
the part of the frantic keepers and beaters 
will succeed in turning a chamois and 
force it to fly in the teeth of the tainted 
breeze. 

When the carriages stop, after having 
passed for the last mile or so over a narrow 
and very rough mountain road, a group 
of keepers, all dressed in their national 
costume, headed by the genial head 
keeper, await the arrival of their master 
and his guests. A list of the six or seven 
guests who are present is rapidly marked 
by the host, each post having a certain 
number, and thus he designates each 


guest’s post. Long’ experience has 
shown what under ordinary circumstances 
can be expected at each. As a rule, 
the lower guns will get fewer shots 
but have a better chance of getting big 
bucks, while those stationed higher up on 
the mountain where the chamois usually 
come in bands, consisting of the younger 
bucks and females, will be able to fire 
oftener. If number rather than quality is 
the sportsman’s desire, it is, as a rule, easy 
to gratify his whim, always provided that 
he does not follow the example of the old 
gentleman who got the post under me, 
known as a capital “‘ stand” for old bucks, 
and who, though he was an old and 
experienced chamois-hunter, managed 
to miss six bucks running at easy range. 
Sly old dogs these veteran bucks prove 
themselves. They have been through 
the wars too often not to know what 
all this unusual hubbub means, and as 
soon as the reports of the rifles warn them 
that danger lurks ahead, they try to steal 
through the line of guns as stealthily as 
possible. On such occasions the younger 
generation of chamois fall easy victims to 
panic, generally rushing in wild fright 
along the whole line of guns; the old 
stagers, on the other hand, will first 
betake themselves to some point from 


which they can overlook as much of the 


ground as possible. There they will stand 
for half-an-hour or even more, taking in 
the scene. On one side the breeze tells 
them there are human beings in numbers ; 
above them, on the sky-line of the jagged 
knifeback ridge, they see countless blue 
and red handkerchiefs fluttering in the 
air, and in front of them as well as below 
occasional white puffs of smoke go up 
here and there. And strangest of all, 
though the sky is clear and the sun shines, 
there is constant thunder in the air. 
Whither is escape possible? Why not 
try the favourite Wechsel (run way) through 
the uppermost fringe of trees, where it 
will be possible to sneak through like a 
roe-deer that won’t break cover? No 
puff of smoke has gone up yet from that 
direction, and no angry peal of thunder 
has issued from that corner! And the 
wily patriarch betakes himself off to it, 
cautiously spying ahead and watchfully 
peering over the top of each of the 
numerous ridges he has to cross after a 
careful survey of the ground beyond. If 
the gun posted on this run way is at all 
fidgety, and does not sit as motionless as a 
statue, nine out of ten chances are against 
his getting a shot at all, for the buck will 
have seen him long before the unconscious 
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under 
I had a chance 


sportsman is aware that he is 
observation. Often have 
of observing these tactics of old bucks 
from ‘‘stands” where I could overlook 
not only the approaches to the other posts, 
but also the men themselves, and much 


amusement does it afford one to observe 
the proceedings. With one’s glasses one 


can almost see the old fellow shake his 
head and wink his left eye as he inspects his 
would-be slayer from behind a bush scarce 
one hundred yards off, as the latter fidgets 


A BUCK WATCHING A HUNTER. 
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about on his camp-stool—for such con- 
veniences are by no means unheard of on 
such occasions—or as he raises his rifle, 
taking aim at some imaginary chamois, or 
looks at his watch, or does any one of the 
hundred and one things one_ should 
not do when watching for chamois. 
An hour and more have I known 
them stand with gaze rigidly fixed 
upon the unconscious enemy, and then 
slowly turn and make their way quite 
leisurely to some recess in the rocks, or 
hide under the overhanging boughs of 
a Jatschen, where they remain until the 
beaters have passed them, often only a 
few yards off; and then, when they are 
once behind the line of the latter, they 
jump up and rush off at their best pace in 
the direction from which the beaters came, 
as if they instinctively knew that danger 
no longer lurks there. 

But now to the drive and its incidents. 
Quality rather than number having the 
chief attraction for me, the old gentleman 
I have already referred to, and I got the 
two posts for old bucks, mine being the 
upper of the two, some six hundred yards 
of impassable rocks separating us. Each 


guest gets a keeper to accompany him to 
the post, and, where quick. shooting is 
necessary, the latter acts also as loader ; 


but for this service there is but rarely 
occasion.. His presence is, however, very 
welcome for other reasons—namely, to 
settle any doubt in the sportsman’s mind 
regarding the sex of the approaching 
game. Only adult males should be shot; 
but the difference between ordinary sized 
males and females being so _infinitesi- 
mal in the case of chamois, only ex- 
pert judges can tell them asunder, 
and even they make mistakes, taking 
an old barren doe for a buck, and recog- 
nising their mistake only when the animal 
is lying dead before them. Sitting close at 
the side of his “ gentleman,” the keen- 
eyed keeper will, when he has assured, 
himself with the assistance of his glass of 
the sex of the quarry, answer the anxious 
interrogatory glance of the sportsman with 
a quiet shake of the head or a nod, as the 
case may be. In other shoots, again, 
where the rules of venery are not so 
strictly observed as in Count Wilczek’s, 
the novice is allowed to wreak his sweet 
will ; and, notwithstanding the best inten- 
tions on his part, ghastly results are now 
and again the consequence. For ghastly 
it must be called when such a novice, filled 
with feverish impatience, opens fire at the 
first he sees, and by dint of a regular 
fusilade succeeds in bringing down a doe 
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or two, whose helpless progeny is, of 
course, doomed to succumb to the next 
snowstorm. 

As the rest of the guns, the host 
included, occupied much higher posts, some 
of which it will take two hours to reach, a 
long wait was my lot, but it gave me a 
chance of having a good chat with the 
keeper, Ferdl Miihlbacher by name, who 
is quite a celebrity in his way. As favourite 
gilly and personal attendant of the Count, 
he has seen a good bit of the world, from 
the North Pole, whither his master inaugu- 
rated the Austrian North Pole Expedition 
a score of years ago ; to the Sierras of Spain 
and the peaks of Aosta. Born in a little 
chalet in the Styrian Alps, this child of the 
mountains had not lost a whit of his quaint 
simple-mindedness, and his remarks about 
the countries and people he had seen were 
most diverting, for when once the innate 
shyness of all mountain-bred people was 
overcome, it was easy to get him to 
talk. Rarely have two hours of waiting 
at one’s post passed so quickly and agree- 
ably as on this occasion, and I could 
hardly believe my ears when the far-away 
sound of a shot notifying the commence- 
ment of the drive, struck upon my ear and 
obliged us to break off conversation. 

My post was a typical “old - buck” 
ambush. Immediately in the foreground 
was a strip of moraine of loose stones and 
boulders at a steep angle ; opposite were 
a few bushes of dwarf pine, hiding from 
my view the base of a high cliff a couple 
of hundred feet in altitude. About half- 
way up the perpendicular face of it, a tiny 
ledge, inches in width, ran almost horizon- 
tally across. This, and a favourite run 
right at the base of the cliff, were the 
two approaches which the game would 
probably use. Both routes would force the 
beasts to cross the strip of moraine 
which would give me a safe shot, so 
that the keeper was right in calling it 
‘ein sehr schiissiger Stand.” Three hundred 
yards higher up, where the moraine ended 
and the cliff commenced, was stationed 
an Adwehrer, lest the game should try 
to take to the rocks at that point. “Any 
chamois you see on the top of the cliff 
must sooner or later come here,’”’ were the 
last words spoken by my companion before 
absolute silence had to be observed. An 
hour or more passed, and though the echo 
of numerous shots came rolling back from 
a grand tier of mountains on the far side 
of the valley we were overlooking, nothing 
living came our way, and the nape of my 
neck began to pain me from the constant 
scanning of the skyline far overhead. I 
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was just in the act of lifting my left hand 
to give it a rub, when I saw Ferdl’s left 
eye close slowly and his face assume a 
rigid look. It was turned upwards, spying 
the skyline. He had seen a chamois—that 
I knew instinctively—and, as the first pre- 
caution to be observed under such circum- 
stances, is to avoid any rapid movement, I 
slowly, very slowly, began to lift my eyes 
in the direction he was looking. Sure 
enough, there, right on the top of the cliff, 
I could see the head of the animal as it 
stood peering with craning neck down in 
our direction. Had theanimal seen us? We 
were sitting with our backs against a big 
boulder, a trunk of a prostrate tree hiding 
all but the upper part of our bodies. The 
dark grey and green of our clothes matched 
so completely the tint of our surroundings 
that we escaped observation, and after a 
few minutes’ inspection, the chamois, 
followed, to my surprise, by two others— 
for old bucks usually come singly—picked 
their steps quite slowly down a sort of 
gully leading to the upper ledge. When 
they were all three safely on it, I saw that 
the last one carried the best head. There, 
to that corner yonder, I would let him pick 
his way, where I would have him broad- 
side on, and hence prove an easy shot. 
But I had reckoned without the man 
who was guarding the upper escape, 
who at this moment, instead of following 
his instructions to keep under cover till 
they were quite close, showed himself and 
began to wave his arms frantically. It is 
needless to say that there wasn’t much 
repose left about those three animals after 
that ; they came bounding down the almost 
perpendicular face of the cliff in a way 
that was truly wonderful. No more start- 
ling illustration of the almost incredible 
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surefootedness of these animals could 
have been furnished. Down and down 
they leaped, taking advantage of every 
minute crack or protrusion; now one 
ahead, then again another, so that it was 
quite hard to keep my eye upon the one I 
had selected as the best. Reaching the 
bottom of the cliff, it was high time for 
me to shoot. Rising suddenly from my 
seat, and aiming well forward at the buck, 
now not more than ninety yards off, he 
turned head over heels and went rolling 
down the slope, fetching up against a big 
boulder at the foot with a heavy thud. 
Had I been armed with a double-barrelled 
rifle I might possibly have made a right 
and left; as it was, I had not time to 
reload before the two other bucks had 
turned a corner and were out of sight. 
Half an hour later I got another chance 
at a good buck flying down the slope, at 
the head of which he had almost run 
down the Adwehrer, who this time kept 
quiet until the buck was quite close to 
him. His pace was terrific, and as the 
distance was quite a hundred-and-fifty 


yards, I had to aim three feet in front of 
the animal, and even then the ball was a 
trifle too far back, and really it was more 
of a fluke than anything else that I hit the 
Two good bucks with two 


fellow at all. 
good shots was my record for the day, 
an average which, of course, I could not 
have kept up. Seventeen head all told was 
the total bag of the drive. Laid out ina 
long row on the green sward of a pine- 
girt glade in the forest, surrounded by the 
beaters, keepers, and sportsmen in their 
picturesque dress, the S/recke, as this old 
German custom is called, formed an inter- 
esting scene and fitting close of the day’s 
chasse. 





A VOICE IN 
By CLEMEN 


N a small room which partook of the 
office, the ship-cabin, and the hair- 
dressers waiting-room sat two men, who 
eyed each other like cautious adversaries. 
The room was within the precincts of a 
big opera-playing theatre, and the grizzled, 
soldierly elder of the men was Felix 
Denafoy, the manager—a man known 
throughout Europe and America as a 
trainer and introducer of successful singers. 
The nationality of Denafoy was inde- 
terminate; in England he was generally 
taken for a Frenchman until he was heard 
to speak English, and in France for an 
Englishman until he was heard to speak 
French. His junior, lean but oily, 
belonged to a distincter type; in no 
country under the sun could he have 


passed for anything but a Jew, and in no 
spoken language would his tongue have 


failed to betray him. His name was—at 
that time—Rosenthal; it had once been 
more markedly tribal, as well as recognis- 
ably Polish. His calling might be suc- 
cinctly described as that of an outside 
broker in the world of musical speculation. 

He had been talking, as his custom was, 
of all sorts of trivial gossip. Denafoy 
gave him the appropriate monosyllables, 
and waited for some sort of real communi- 
cation. At last it came. 

Rosenthal leaned over, and laying his 
hand—a hand not conspicuously clean— 
upon the arm of the manager, said im- 
pressively : ‘‘ I have found the finest tenor 
I ever heard in my life, here in London.” 

Denafoy’s eye rested firmly for a moment 
on his interlocutor; then he withdrew both 
it and his arm. 

‘Englishman ?” he asked, with a care- 
lessly incredulous lifting of the eyebrows. 

“Talks English, anyway, and London 
English, too. But a voice, mon cher—votx 
@élite, a voice among millions. I thought 
of you when I heard him. Of course it 
wants training. I thought it would be a 
chance for you.” 

“What are the terms?” asked the 
manager briefly. He was well aware that 
a pearl of a tenor would not be handed to 
him for nothing. 
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Mr. Rosenthal explained in detail. He 
wanted a fee of fifty pounds for the first 
interview, and was willing that this should 
be refunded if Denafoy disapproved of the 
voice. Further payments were to be made 
when the tenor signed an agreement, and 
when he first appeared in public. ‘The 
terms were exorbitant, but not altogether 
preposterous. After some haggling, a bar- 
gain was struck, and the next afternoon 
fixed for the introduction. 

Denafoy and his secretary put them- 
selves into a cab, and into the charge of 
Rosenthal and were conveyed they knew 
not whither. The cab stopped at last in 
some unknown street, and the journey was 
pursued on foot. They passed between 
wharves and warehouses, and finally came 
into a high, narrow street, with peeps of 
water between the houses. Rosenthal 
stopped before a little tavern which had 
an overhanging upper storey, and of which 
the nautical signboard displayed the name, 
H. Davis. 

“This is the place,” 
and they entered. 

In ‘the bar was a red-haired young 
woman with fiery blue eyes. 

““Is Mr. Davis in?” Rosenthal asked 
her. 

She looked the party over sharply, and 
led the way to a little room at the back. 
It was furnished with a long table and 
benches, and had an odd old fireplace with 
a spit, and on one of its yellow-washed 
walls a spirited little sketch in water- 
colours of a sailing ship. Beyond the 
broad low window was a railed balcony. 
A man leaned upon the rail, his back 
towards them, his face to the wide 
Thames; curls of blue smoke ascended 
from his pipe. The woman left them; 
they heard her call ‘“’Arry!” and 
saw the man move and disappear. A 
minute later he came in at the doorway, 
and was greeted effusively by Rosenthal. 
He was a good-looking young fellow, 
short for his breadth—the tenor, alas! is 
so seldom tall—and a little heavily built as 
to chest and shoulders; his neck was 
thick, too, though not short, and his face, 


said Rosenthal, 
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somewhat short and square, had deep-cut 
brows and a fine line of contour. Denafoy, 
eyeing him, took him to be either Italian 
or Spanish, and it afterwards appeared that 
his mother was Italian and his father 
Welsh. His colouring was Welsh—black 


hair and blue-grey eyes—but there was 
nothing else about him of the wiry, fiery, 
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prodigy’s accent was indeed of the most 
pronounced London type. 

Orders having been given and his own 
beverage included, Davis brought in the 
various drinking-vessels, stood up against 
the wall, and sang without further preface. 

His song was one in the current 
repertory of every street child and every 





©] HAVE FOUND THE FINEST TENOR I EVER HEARD IN MY LIFE.” 


Face, manner, 
easy, happy 
Denafoy had 
singers, and had 
accompaniment of 


quick-spoken Cambrian. 
and movements had an 
indolence quite Italian. 
known it in many 
remarked it for an 
superb health. 

Rosenthal explained, without naming 
them, that his friends had come to hear 
a song or two. 

“*Appy to oblige,” said Davis, and 
inquired what the gentleman would like to 
take. The manager remarked that the 


barrel-organ : rhymes about “‘ Just a song 
at twilight,” wedded to a cheap, lilting, 
haunting tune. Before the first line was 
ended the manager’s elbows were on the 
table, and his eyes on the singer’s lips. 
Rosenthal was right. It was a voice 
among millions, soft as honey, rich as 
wine, absolutely, beautifully true, and free 
from any hint of that excessive fragile 
delicacy which too often makes of a tenor 
voice an instrument as brittle as glass. 
This man’s, with all its exquisite perfection 
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of tone, had something full and strong as 
organ notes or as the speech of Salvini. 
You felt, as you listened, that he could 
quite conveniently go on singing eighteen 
hours out of the twenty-four, as the night- 
ingales do in their season. 

He finished, and stood showing his 
even teeth in a broad, comfortable smile. 

“Did I tell you the truth?” asked 
Rosenthal. 

‘No, no, not half the truth,” cried 
Den nafoy. The payments being fixed 
already, he could afford to give way to his 
enthusiasm. 

““Oh, go on, sing again!” cried Turner, 
the young secretary. 

A look of easy satisfaction shone in the 
indolent blue eyes of the singer. He 
moved a little, so as to stand firmly upon 
both feet, and began to sing ‘‘Tom 
Bowling.” The three men listened, and 
Denafoy saw in his mind a theatre full of 
rapt auditors. ‘‘ Here is the Lohengrin 
we have waited for,” was the thought in 
his mind. What did it matter that, in the 
words wedded to the beautiful voice, Tom 
Bowling was declared to have “ gorn 
alorft” ? In such a voice as Davis’s even 
the accent of Whitechapel grew heavenly. 

“You agree to my terms?” said 
Rosenthal to the manager. 

““Oh, yes, yes!” the other answered. 
He stood up and advanced impulsively 
towards Davis, who had now sat down at 
the end of the table and taken a consider- 
able draught of the bitter ale before him. 

“Mr. Davis,” cried the manager, “do 
you realise that you possess a gold-mine in 
that voice of yours ?” 

The young publican lifted his eyes above 
his tankard and nodded amiably. 

‘* After two or three years’ training, your 
voice would give you a fortune that any 
prince in Europe might envy.” 

“Qh,” said Davis, not particularly 
moved. 

Denafoy, rapid and agitated, proceeded 
to explain who he was, and to name the 
salaries paid to leading tenors. 

‘“* And not one of them, you may take my 
word for it, has a voice like yours.” 

“I dessay not,” said Davis calmly. 
ae ve ’eard Sims Reeves, and I’ve ’eard 
"em at the Savoy and the Gaiety, and the 
Sebright and the € Cambridge ; but I liked 
my own pipe best.” 

He said “loiked” and “ poipe” ; and 
his voice in speaking was not remarkable. 

“‘Shouldn’t you like to stand up in the 
biggest theatre in London and have princes 
and princesses and duchesses and all 
London crowding to hear you ?” 
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** Ye-es,” was the unenthusiastic answer. 

“*Shouldn’t you like,” said Rosenthal, 
**to go down to Windsor by special com- 
mand, and sing before the Queen ?” 

‘*No, I shouldn’t,” Davis answered 
promptly — adding, however: ‘“ Not but 


what I’m willing to oblige the old lady, if 
she wished it.” 

‘I don’t think you understand the power 
* Denafoy began 
“People would almost w orship 


of such a voice as yours,’ 
again. 
you.” 

“Women, ladies — ladies of 
Rosenthal added. 

Davis grinned and nodded. 

““J know,” said he _placidly. 
missus was a baker’s daughter, in a big 
way of business, Forest Gate way—only 
daughter, too. She was just wild—wouldn’t 
hear tell of nobody else; and me a pot- 
boy, with a widder mother as took in shirt- 
finishing. And she’s not the only one,” 
he added reflectively. He returned to his 
tankard, emptied it, sighed, and remarked 
pensively : “ After all, you know, that sort 
of thing gets to be a nuisance to a man; 
and if it came to duchesses and such-like, 
the missus ’ud get that raving, she’d tear 
my eyes out. No, Sir; I knows when I’m 
well off, 1 do.” 

Denafoy, not at all dispirited by this 
preliminary coyness, redoubled his per- 
suasions and heightened his colouring. 

““ Now, look here,” said Davis, throwing 
an arm behind his head and delighting 
the eye of his observer by the careless 
grace of the movement, “‘I’ve had this 
sort of thing before. You’d want me 
to work?” 

“In the beginning, for two years; and 
you w ould have a handsome allowance all 
the time.” 

“‘ Handsome allowance be blowed! | 
should have to work like a youngster at 
school, shouldn’t I, now, Mister ?” 

‘Only for the time.” 

** And when the two years was over, 1’d 
have to keep all on learning new songs, 
whether I wanted to or not, and make 
reg lar engagements, and keep ’em, 
shouldn’t I ?” 

It had to be admitted that these require- 
ments could not be entirely evaded. 

““And only eat and drink things that 
was good for my voice, and keep certain 
hours, and wear a white choker and dress 
coats, and shave every day ?” 

Rosenthal here interposed on the point 
of costume, and waxed Orientally eloquent 
as to the attire of an operatic tenor. 

Davis heard him with a face of deep 
disgust. 


title,” 


“The 
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“Fancy dress!” he growled. “Like a 
precious Sanger’s circus! 
not me!” 

He turned to Denafoy. It said some- 
thing for his natural perception that his 
tone towards Denafoy was far more serious 
and civil than his tone towards Rosenthal. 


Thank you— 
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hands deep into his pockets, drew a long 
breath, and declared in a cheerful voice of 
robust resolution and the most emphatic of 
possible formulas his preference for dis- 
comforts more acute but less immediate. 
Denafoy looked at him and recognised 
that the man was in earnest and that he 





BEFORE THE FIRST LINE WAS ENDED THE MANAGER’S ELBOWS WERE ON THE TABLE, 
AND HIS EYES ON THE SINGER’S LIPS. 


“It’s right, ain’t it, Mister ?’ 

Denafoy nodded. He felt that these 
points had to be faced squarely, and that 
denial or attempted palliation would be 
worse than useless. 

Davis took aturn or two across the 
room, his face set in grave consideration. 
Denafoy watched him as a player watches 
the hand that is about to lay down the 
decisive card. 

Davis stood still, facing them, thrust his 


himself was defeated. He made no further 
effort. 

The young secretary, however, inter- 
posed, almost tearful. To him the non- 
publication of such a voice seemed almost 
sacrilegious. 

“But, Mr. Davis,” he pleaded, “it is a 
duty you owe to the world. Think of the 
pleasure you would give to other people. 
Hundreds, thousands of people are longing 
to hear such singing as yours.” 
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‘Let them come here, then,” said the 
recalcitrant tenor. ‘“‘1’m always willing 
to oblige in my own ’ouse, and it’s a 
public. They are all welcome.” 

“Don’t you feel what a glorious gift 
you have got—what a privilege to spread 
it as far as possible ?” 

Davis smiled a jovial smile of seniority, 
and said he didn’t hanker after no such 
privilege. 

“But surely,” said Rosenthal, “ you 
would like to have lots of money, and be 
run after, and have your photo in all the 
shop windows ?” 

“I'd like lots of money well enough,” 
said Davis, “‘if it would come of itself. 
I don’t know as I care about the other 
things. No, Sir,” turning again to Denafoy, 
‘I’m not holding out for more, don’t you 
think it. I’m going to stop as I am. 
Life’s easy for me here, and I'm suited; 
and the missus, she runs the show. Here 
I am, and here I stays, and them as wants 
to hear me sing can just come and hear 
me.” 
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“But you will give us the pleasure of 
hearing you once more before we go, Mr. 
Davis?” said Denafoy with great polite- 
ness. 

“* Pleasure,” said Davis, and he sang a 
little negro song about “‘ Hard times come 
again no more.” 

The young secretary’s head was bowed 
down over the table before it ended. 
Rosenthal sat with a broad smile of sheer 
enjoyment. Denafoy’s eye, the eye of a 
sentinel at his post, was fixed upon the 
river, and his face was grave and set. The 
song over, he rose, with a few words of 
formal thanks, and led the way out. 

As they walked up the narrow street he 
remarked : “‘So I have paid £16 13s. 4d. 
for each of those three songs.” 

‘“ They were worth the price,” cried 
Turner, the enthusiast. 

Rosenthal discreetly made no observa- 
tion, and reflected within himself that, 
under the circumstances, he would do 
well to pay for the cab and say nothing 
about it. 
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THE RIGHT REV. CHAUNCEY MAPLES, BISHOP OF LIKOMA. 


[While this issue was passing through the press, the sad 
news of the drowning of the Bishop reached England.) 





THE BISHOP 


Y the terms of the Delimitation 


Treaty, signed last December, be- 
tween the British South Africa Company 


and the British Government, the country 
lying to the west of the great Lake of 
Nyassa, and a considerable area of territory 
to the southward, is now under the British 
protection. The recent territorial arrange- 
ments have not affected the seat of govern- 
ment, which is still, as formerly, at Zomba 
in the Shiré Highlands, where Mr. H. 
Hamilton Johnston, C.B., now represents 
her Majesty. 

This recent acquisition of territory to 
the Crown, and, still more recently, the 
elevation of the Venerable Archdeacon 
Chauncey Maples to the bishopric of the 
East African diocese of Likoma, must 
necessarily evoke considerable interest. 
At any rate, these facts induced me to call 
on the Bishop-designate, and I had no 
cause to regret my visit, not only on 
account of the information I obtained 
concerning this missionland, but because 
I felt that his Lordship was just the man 
to engender Christian orthodoxy and the 
best principles of civilisation with the 
broad and unbigoted trend which would 
present the objects of his mission most 
acceptably to a heathen community. The 
Bishop is so unegotistical that I am bound 
to introduce him, or you would learn little 
about him. 


OF LIKOMA. 


The Rev. Chauncey Maples, very soon 
after he took his degree at Oxford, joined 
the Universities’ Mission and went out to 
Zanzibar, where in September 1876 he was 
ordained priest by the late Bishop Steere. 
On the expiration of nearly a year’s work 
he left Zanzibar -practically for ever, to 
take up duties in the interior of Africa, 
mainly at Masasi and Newala, in the 
territory of German East Africa, and not 
far from the confines of the Portuguese 
territory of East Africa. In 1884 Bishop 
Smythies succeeded to the bishopric of 
Zanzibar, and two years later Mr. Maples 
was offered, and accepted, the Arch- 
deaconry of the Nyassa country. He has 
held this position for the last nine years, 
and on the resignation of Bishop Hornby, 
was appointed his successor. 

‘“Who is supposed to have discovered 
Lake Nyassa?” I first asked the Bishop, 
for I always like to start ad initio. 

“‘Well, some give Doctor Livingstone 
the credit, others ascribe the same to Herr 
Roscher, an Austrian, who met his death in 
Central Africa shortly after he had sighted 
the lake. Any way, it became known to 
the Royal Geographical Society in the 
early fifties.” 

‘And when do you return, and by what 
route ?” 

“‘About the middle of July. I shall 
start up country from Lindi on the coast 
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of the German East African territory, and 
a march ef six or seven weeks—during 
which I shall visit my former stations, 
especially Newala—will bring me to my 
island home of Likoma, on the Lake 


oan ge ee 
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Nyassa. It is only six miles from the 
Portuguese dominions, but this island and 
that of Chizmulu are included by the treaty 
under the British Protectorate. As to 
Likoma itself, five sixths of it are abso- 
lutely the property of the Universities’ 
Mission. You may get to Likoma by 
another route if you like—namely, via the 
Zambesi River to a point where the Shiré 
is an influent. This river is not navigable 
all the way to the Nyassa Lake, however. 
You will have to ascend the highlands 
where Blantyre is situated, and afterwards 
return to the river above the rapids. Once 
arrived at the Lake, you may get a passage 
in one of H.M. gun-boats, or get trans- 
ported more probably by the Charles 
Janson, a steam-boat named after a 
former and highly revered missionary who 
bequeathed a large sum for the benefit of 
the mission.” 

“You interest me very much ; tell me, 
please, all about your station ?” 

‘‘Well, Likoma is an island of twelve 
square miles’ extent—about five miles 
long by two and a half broad—within 
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sight of the Portuguese country. It lies 


low, not more than 1500 ft. above the sea; 
consequently—-since it is so well within the 
Tropics, z.e., at the twelfth degree of lati- 
tude—I cannot describe it as healthy.” 


IN LIKOMA. 


Dr. Maples observed with a smile : ‘‘ How. 
ever, I have managed to get along fairly 
well in spite of several bouts of the fever, 
which in former times have confined me to 
my bed for long periods, but from which I 
rarely suffer now. Fortunately, we have 
on the east coast the mountainous country 
of Yao-Land, and this photograph of 
Unangu will give you a good idea of the 
contour of the country in that district, 
which is about eighty miles from Likoma. 
This country of Yao-Land presents features 
of a naturally fortified character. Here on 
the side of this double-humped mountain 
you will note the thickness of the popu- 
lation. I am glad to say that there isa 
young doctor accompanying me back. He 
had been invalided home, and will now, on 
his return, I am sure do good service in 
this healthier locality, where, as well as in 
other parts of Portuguese territory, we are 
making some new departures. Indeed, 
the mainland stations are most thriving at 
the present time, and give hope of the 
most satisfactory results.” 

“Of course, your long experience 
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among the natives must be most valuable,” 
I remarked. 

“T hope so. To gauge native feeling is 
not the work of a day oran hour. It takes 
a considerable time to gain the confidence 
even of the people. I should like to say 
this: that the chiefs have been most 
obliging in generally granting us leave to 
address their subjects, whom we have 
found to be very intelligent, docile, and 
faithful.” 

‘‘You have had to contend against a 
great deal of superstitious feeling, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“Yes; and it is so deep-seated that it 
is difficult to eradicate. The natives hold 
a distinct idea of a Supreme Being, but 
they do not consider themselves directly 
responsible to Him. Their dominant 
feeling is due to what we should call 
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they exercise any amount of investigation. 
‘Ula,’ again, takes the place of our trial by 
jury. Misfortunes and disasters are very 
generally ascribed to ‘ufiti.” Some tests 
for detecting the ‘ufiti’ take singular 
forms. For instance, a skin of an animal 
is filled with gruesome objects; then this 
is held up and shaken, and according as 
it falls to this side or the other, so it is 
supposed to indicate the individual or the 
hut where the perpetrator or instigator of 
this or that calamity resides. Another 
‘ula’ test resembles a baby’s rattle pro- 
vided with leathern tags, and is used in 
similar fashion.” 

“‘ Do they practise any trial by ordeal as 
our forefathers used to do?” 

“Indeed they do. For instance, in 
the case of a woman having been accused 
of a breach of her marital obligations and 
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‘witchcraft,’ or, as they designate it, 
‘ufiti.” Everything, death included, is 
ascribed to this agency, and to scent out 
the practisers of this malevolent influence 


vows, she would be subjected 


frequently 


she herself would appeal—to the test of 


the ordeal by poison. She is not required 
to swallow it herself, but she has to abide 
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by the result of its administration to a 
fowl. If the bird dies, the woman is held 
to be guilty, but if it only vomits, the 
accused is entirely exculpated.” 

‘To what race does this people belong, 
Dr. Maples ?” 

‘*To the race now known as Bantus, to 
which belong also the Zulus, the Congo 
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tribes, and those inhabiting Bechuana- 
land, Mashonaland, and Matabeleland— 
in fact, all the peoples south of the 
Equator, with the exception of the Bush- 
men and the Hottentots.” 

“You speak more than one dialect, I 
suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes,” the Bishop replied, in a tone 
as if doing so were a mere matter of 
course. ‘I speak three distinct dialects. 
I compiled a grammar and a vocabulary of 
another as well—namely, Makua; and 
fifteen years ago I translated the Gospel of 
St. Matthew into the Yao language—a 
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piece of work which does me very little 
credit, I fear.” 

‘“*Have you ever been in peril of your 
life ?” 

“You mean as regards actual violence ? 
Oh, yes, more than once,” he replied quite 
nonchalantly. ‘Especially when the 
Mangwangwara braves swooped down on 
our Masasi Station 
in 1882. I was 
mercifully pre- 
served. Hearing 
that they were 
about to make a 
raid on us, I set 
out with others to 
meet them to 
parley, but we 
missed them on 
the march, and 
only touched on 
their rear- guard 
or scouts. Then, 
on retracing our 
steps and seeing 
the smoke of their 
incendiarism at 
Masasi, we de- 
termined to try 
and reach Newala, 
where we ex- 
pected to meet 
the bulk of the 
fugitives from 
Masasi. After 
frightful priva- 
tions we did so, 
and there I was 
enabled to re- 
cover from the 
effects of a severe 
strain I had sus- 
tained, and my 
health generally, 
which latter was 
much ameliorated 
by hearing that 
my mission people 
had suffered less harm than I had ex- 
pected. The chief Matola was most 
considerate to me, and generally showed 
me great kindness. Ultimately the Mang- 
wangwaras withdrew. The whole station 
was within an ace of being destroyed, and 
only non-resistance, in our absence, saved 
it. I had a near chance, too, when I was 
charged by a ‘rogue’ elephant on one of 
my hunting expeditions.” 

‘‘ By-the-way, that reminds me to ask 
you about the game of the country ?” 

“On the island itself we have little 
animal life beyond cattle and goats, but 
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on the mainland there are plenty of lions 
and leopards, a few elephants, scores of 
antelopes, and a plethora of snakes.” 

“How do you occupy yourselves in 
Likoma ?” 

‘Well, we get up at six, and we cele- 
brate Holy Communion on some days of 
the week, and at others, morning service 
at 6.30. Breakfast is at seven. From 
eight to twelve we attend to the school, 
take classes for adults, superintend the 
printing-house, and so forth. It is no 
small source of pride that the first telegram 
sent from Blantyre to Fort Salisbury was 
dispatched by an operator trained in our 
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so that we have to depend on tinned 
fruits and vegetables.” 

‘But on what do 
live ?” 

“They grind into flour the root of the 
cassava, the chestnut-like root of a herb- 
aceous plant, which forms a porridge of a 
starchy and glutinous consistency, and 
which they eat to the accompaniment of 
dried ‘ usipa,’ a fish from the Lake some- 
thing like whitebait, and of a bitter taste. 
The natives are great fishermen. The 
largest variety of fish they catch are scale- 
less, somewhat resembling cat-fish, which 
have large flat heads, and require an 


the native people 


A SLAVE-DHOW CAPTURED ON LAKE NYASSA. 


schools, and afterwards instructed in tele- 
graphy by one of the Sikhs. In the early 
part of the afternoon we all enjoy a siesta. 
Of course, with the sudden advent of night 
in the Tropics, we go tolerably early to 
bed.” 

“On what do you subsist ?” 

‘We cannot provide a very extended 
menu. Fowls form the chief staple food. 
They cost only threepence a-piece, and 
are paid for, like most other things, in 
barter goods. <A fowl fetches a cubit or 
‘hand’ of coarse American cotton cloth, 
measured from the hand to the elbow. A 
needle purchases three eggs, while salt 
and beads are exchanged for other com- 
modities. The dearest article is bread 
made from English flour, which costs one 
shilling and sixpence a loaf, or an ex- 
change to that amount. We are particularly 
deficient in fruit and vegetables, bananas 
being our almost sole native production, 
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acquired taste to be enjoyed. 
mullet and bass also abound. Their goats, 
which are innumerable, supply a certain 
quantity of milk, but are generally kept by 
their owners in order that they may have 


something wherewith to pay off their 
debts. It may amuse you when I tell you 
that part of my major-domo ‘ Charley’ 
Nasibu’s duties is to test the morning 
milk to see that it is not adulterated with 
water.” 

‘* Now, as to drink, do the natives belong 
to the Blue Ribbon League ?” 

“Not entirely. They manufacture 
a species of beer called ‘pombi,’ or 
‘moa,’ from Kaffir corn, or from Indian 
maize.” 

‘“* How about the slave trade, Bishop ?” 

“It is, I think, on the way to be entirely 
suppressed. This photograph represents 
one of the last dhows on Lake Nyassa which 
were captured by her Majesty’s gun-boats, 
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and afterwards confiscated in the middle 
of last year. Formerly the slave trade 
was rampant, but thanks to British inter- 
ference, many hundreds of slaves have 
been liberated, and are domicled in 
Zanzibar as free men, while our missions 
have taken charge of not a few of 
them, adults and young people of both 
sexes.” 

“It is not all of us who could or would 
give up our lives to the good work you 
undertake. It is to be hoped that the 


British people responds, lightening your 
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labours by encouragement and by sub- 
scribing the absolutely necessary funds ?” 

‘* Fortunately we have many friends who 
help us materially. If you can influence 
any of your confréres to send us newspapers 
and magazines to instruct and amuse us in 
our distant home we should be very grate- 
ful, while we should feel that we were not 
altogether overlooked. Do you know that 
we have actually a parcel-post at Blantyre 
at one shilling and threepence a pound ? 
No parcel, however, must exceed seven 


pounds.” Ss Oe 








ANGLO-AMERICAN YACHT RACES. 


By D. 


ARLY in July 1851 the America 
sailed from New York, and reached 
Havre twenty-one days after her departure. 
As soon as she was put into racing trim 
she sailed for Cowes, and took part in the 
International Regatta on Aug. 22 for 
the Royal Yacht 
Squadron Cup, 
valued at one 
hundred 
guineas, which 
she won. It has 
been said that if 
the conditions 
of the race had 


been enforced 
she would not 
have won; her 
failure to go 
round the Nab 
light was suffi- 
cient to have 
disqualified her, 
but she was 
treated gener- 
ously. The cup 
thus won by 


the America was 
presented to the 
New York 
Yacht Club, to 
be sailed for by 
yachts of all 
nations, and 
is called the 
America Cup. 
Never before 
has a yacht race 
excited so much interest as that sailed for 
this cup during last September. Since 
the cup was won by the America in 1851 it 
has been sixteen times challenged from the 
English side, and although the actual 
value of the cup if melted down would 
be only about seven sovereigns, yet it has 
cost challengers and defenders almost half 
a million sterling. 

With each challenge the interest in the 
contest appears to increase, until the 
recent excitement in both countries has 





MR. C. OLIVER ISELIN, 
Representative of the “‘ Defender”’ Syndicate. 


ROLLESTON. 


exceeded all previous experiences. The 
great cost of building vessels strong enough 
to cross a tempestuous ocean, and yet fit to 
race, has called forth exceptional displays 
of ship-building science. The advantage 
must be with the defending vessel, and 
more particu- 
larly when that 
is on the Ameri- 
can side, as the 
lighter winds 
prevailing in the 
West allow of a 
defender being 
built with more 
regard to racing 
speed than to 
ocean sailing. 
The position of 
the yachtsmen 
owning the 
challenging 
vessel, compris- 
ing as they did 
some of the best 
known names 
in the sporting 
world, and the 
international 
character of the 
contest, com- 
bined to make 
it, perhaps, the 
most famous 
yacht race of 
the century. 
Favourable 
weather with 
light breezes was experienced on Sept. 7, 
the date appointed for the first of the series 
of races arranged between Lord Dunraven’s 
Valkyrie IIT. and Mr. Iselin’s Defender, in 
whose names respectively the vessels were 
entered. Great efforts had been made to 
build yachts capable of securing the Inter- 
national Challenge Cup, and the Valkyrie 
was sailed in safety across the Atlantic, 
and quickly fitted for racing, her spread 
of sail exceeding 12,500 square feet of 
eanyas. Great was the interest to see the 
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contest betwean the two racing yachts, in 
which had been concentrated the mechan- 
ical genius of two continents. Boats, 
large and small, assembled, and left their 
berths between nine and half-past, and 
then the procession down the harbour 
began. In the bay the white-winged 
champions were waiting for the signal to 
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be off, and towards the place where they 
floated all prows were turned. Excursion- 
boats black with passengers and swaying 
under their load of overcrowded humanity, 
steam and sailing yachts with merry parties 
on board, little craft and large of every con- 
ceivable shape and size, and everything that 
could sail moved near the competitors ; 
and scattered thickly along the line were 
the boats of the patrol, which were sup- 
posed to guard and prevent interference 
with the competing yachts ; but in the 
excitement both patrol-boatsand excursion- 
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steamers, etc., crowded round the starting- 
point in a not altogether sportsmanlike 
manner. 

The first day’s course was to and round 
a flag fifteen miles out and back. The 
Valkyrie was ahead the first fifteen miles till 
about fifty minutes past one, when she tried 
to cross the Defender’s bows and failed. The 


DUNRAVEN. 


Defender then got the lead, and passed the 
outer mark first, and was greeted with a 
concert of steam-whistles. 

Hundreds of vessels crowded round the 
Valkyrie as the Defender got ahead, and 
formed a kind of long-horned crescent 
round her, and some crossed her bows, 
regardless of the race. The decks of the 
steamers were black with people, who stood 
tier upon tier on the side towards the racers, 
causing the boats to lean in a way which 
appeared to be most dangerous. Faster 
and faster turned the wheels of the great 
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RACE FOR THE AMERICA CUP, SEPTEMBER 7 : STEAMERS CROSSING IN FRONT OF THE ‘* VALKYRIE.” 
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steamers, that raced on to place themselves 
in readiness for the finish—while the 
Valkyrie was smothered in their wash—and 
formed once more into a long - armed 
crescent, or horse-shoe, and as the Defender 
reached her goal, with one accord the vast 
throng cheered, the steam-whistles bellowed 
and screamed, cannons were fired, and 
bands struck up the American national air. 

The next race of the series between the 
Valkyrie and the Defender was fixed for 
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starting, Defender was accidentally fouled 
by Valkyrie [//. and deprived of her top- 
mast shrouds on the starboard side, upon 
which she hoisted a flag of protest, as the 
topmast appeared to be strained, and she 
could not risk her jib topsail upon it. She 
was sailed by Captain Haff, and Valkyrie 777. 
by Captain Cranfield. The latter soon got 


the lead, and kept it, finishing the course, 
however, in 3 hours 55 min. 9sec., which 
was 48 sec. less than Defender. The protest 


Be Valkyrie. i 


RACE FOR THE AMERICA CUP, SEPTEMBER 7: “‘ DEFENDER” ROUNDING THE OUTER MARK. 


Tuesday, Sept. 10. It took place over a 
triangular course from Sandy Hook light- 
ship. The yachts had been previously 
re-measured, with the result of adding two 
seconds to the time allowance of the 
Defender. The course was drawn from 
Sandy Hook ten miles to two marked 
points seaward, north-east and north-west; 
there was a light, variable, south-westerly 
breeze, but some mist, and a comparatively 
smooth sea. The race was not much 
obstructed this time by steamers, the 
number of which was only about one-third 
of those assembled on the first day. At 


of the latter against this race was decided 
by the Racing Committee of the New York 
Yacht Club sustaining the protest made by 
the Defender. 

Of the third race the sporting world will 
appreciate Lord Dunraven’s sportsmanlike 
and courteous action in crossing the line 
in order to make a race, after what had 
previously occurred. The two yachts were 
again accompanied to the starting-point 
by a great crowd of steamers. At 11.20 a.m. 
both yachts set off, the Defender being 
first over the line. Immediately after- 
wards the Valkyrie returned and hoisted 
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a flag indicating that she surrendered the 
race. And thus ended an unsatisfactory 
contest. 

The City of Lowell, from the decks of 
which I viewed the first race, is one of the 
largest and fastest of the Sound steamers, 
and is said to be capable of carrying 3000 
passengers, and of steaming twenty miles 
an hour. It was reported that a race 
between this vessel and the Richard Peck 
would take place to and from the scene 
of action. ‘This, however, was forbidden 
by the authorities. But on the journey 


homeward it became apparent that the 
City of Lowell was disposed to race all 
comers, and to yield her berth to none. 
Coming up the river one of the patrol- 
yachts, the Orienta, was steaming along- 
side, and drawing closer and closer, when 
suddenly she appeared to port her helm and 
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make straight for the City of Lowell. The 
crowds of passengers on this steamer were 
terror-stricken, as to be struck broadside by 
a large steam-yacht going full speed would 
probably mean the loss of the large vessel 
carrying them. Happily, however, the 
speed of the City of Lowell was so great 
that she very nearly cleared the Orienta— 
whose bowsprit swept the aft portion of 
the lower deck, broke two stanchions 
supporting the deck above, and, finally, 
snapped off short against a third. The 
Orienta then fell rapidly astern, and so we 
escaped what might have been an accident 
of a dreadful character. 

It is said that the Defender will cross the 
sea to compete in British waters next 
season. If so, it is to be hoped that our 
leading yachtsmen will be on the alert 
and make preparations to meet her. 
















HE Ferrarese Room at the National 
Gallery is not by any means popular, 
but in it you will find more than one 
striking work, among them a certain big 
picture of L’Ortolano’ s, which has long 
passed as that dubious painter’s master- 
piece. Dubious, I say, because there are 
those who deny the very existence of any 
such artist, regarding the dainty Ferrarese 
master as a sort of Italian Mrs. Harris, 
to whom works by Garofalo and other 
painters have been falsely attributed. On 
the other hand, critics are not wanting 
who exactly turn the tables by discovering 
the authentic handicraft of L’Ortolano 
himself in such works as the beautiful 
Nativity in the Doria Gallery at Rome, 
long regarded as the favourite child of 
Garofalo’s pencil. Happily I am _ not 
called upon here to decide where doctors 
disagree ; I leave such abstruse questions 
of authenticity and genuineness to the five 
hundred connoisseurs learned in all the 
learning of Signor Morelli, who can 
infallibly decide by the tip of a thumb-nail 
or the twist of a left foot whether a given 
work is a late Pinturicchio or a youthful 
Lo Spagno. I will but venture to say that 
the curious in such matters may look on 
the walls of the National Gallery itself at 
the Madonna with St. William and St. 
Francis, ascribed to Garofalo, and then at 
the St. Sebastian, with St. Roch and St. 
Demetrius, ascribed to L’Ortolano; after 
which they are at liberty to decide for 
themselves whether or not they think those 
two pictures could have been painted by 
one and the same artist. Whatever else 

they do, I am sure they must admire the 

Delphic ambiguity with which I refuse to 
commit myself too rashly to either opinion. 
I have an idea of my own, I will admit, but 
I leave it to the wise and prudent to infer it. 

Giambattista Benvenuti, called L’Orto- 
lano, or the Gardener, from his father’s 
occupation, was a Ferrarese painter of the 
school of Panetti, who died (if he ever 

lived) somewhere about the year 1525. 

He was thus, approximately, a con- 

of Raphael’s; and he did 


temporary 
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in his modest way for the art of Ferrara 
something like what the great Urbinate, 
‘“‘pricked on by your Popes and Kings,” 
did at Rome and Florence for the art of 
Umbria. The few pictures confidently 
ascribed to him in what passes for his 
native town, Ferrara, might be looked upon 
as the handicraft of a somewhat insipid 
follower of Garofalo; but the beautiful 
altarpiece in the National Gallery would 
seem to bespeak a far more powerful 
draughtsman and able colourist. It adorned 
for many years the high altar of the parish 
church of Bondeno, near Ferrara, from 
which it was removed in 1844. I am going 
to consider it now as a picture fer se, 
without further reference to its problem- 
atical authorship. 

The work as a whole, regarded in this 
light, stands confessed at once on its very 
face as a votive plague-offering. At some 
time or other in the early sixteenth century, 
that recurrent terror of the entire Adriatic 
coast of Italy must have laid its heavy 
hand on lordly Ferrara and the neighbour- 
ing villages. I suspect the particular 
pestilence in question may have been the 
terrible visitation of 1511, which numbered 
Giorgione among its victims at Venice ; 
for this picture distinctly shows the 
influence of Raphael, especially in the 
noble figure of St. Demetrius on the right ; 
and the one apparent fact which we really 
seem to possess about the problematical 
L’Ortolano is a note in his own hand- 
writing inserted in a book of sketches 
after Raphael and Bagnacavallo, which he 
says he made while studying at Bologna 
in 1512and 1513. I conjecture, therefore, 
that in the year 1511, when the plague 
was raging at Venice and elsewhere, some 
wealthy country gentleman or knight of 
Bondeno vowed an altarpiece to St. 
Sebastian in the village church, if he 
and the other great plague-saint, San 
Rocco, would intercede for the donor’s 
household in the court of heaven. The 
saints, I conclude, were graciously pleased 
to accede to this request : and the donor 
loyally fulfilled his part of the bargain. 
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ST. SEBASTIAN, WITH ST. ROCH AND ST. DEMETRIUS.— BY L’ORTOLANO. 


In the National Callery. 
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He commissioned L’Ortolano for an altar- 
piece, as per agreement, in the latest style 
of art then fashionable at Rome; and 
L’Ortolano, I take it, went over in turn to 
Bologna, there to study that latest style as 
then exhibited in the various works of 
Raphael and his pupils just lately imported. 
If this nice little theory of mine is not 
exactly certain, it at least fits in remarkably 
well with the known facts of history. 

Most similar altarpieces, presented as 
thank - offerings, have for their central 
figure a Madonna della Misericordia, 
flanked on either side by the protecting 
plague-saints. But sometimes some other 
important patron holds the place of 
honour, enthroned in the middle, as in 
the famous Titian in the sacristy of Santa 
Maria della Salute at Venice, known to 
have been painted in commemoration of 
this very plague, in which Giorgione 
perished. The central throne is there 
occupied by St. Mark—that chief helper 
of Venice—flanked by these very plague- 
saints, Sebastian and Roch, and by the 
holy doctors, Cosmo and Damian. It 
indicates, in fact, Venice saved from 
pestilence by the intercession of St. Mark 
and the aid of her saintly and medical 
assistants. Here, in our L’Ortolano, on 
the other hand, the place of honour is 
conceded to St. Sebastian himself, to 
no doubt, the vow thus solved was 
first instance addressed by the 


whom, 
in the 
unknown donor. 

The arrow-smitten martyr stands bound 


to the broken trunk of a tree, as in so 
many other pictures in our Gallery or else- 
where. It is interesting in this respect to 
compare the various Sebastians of our own 
collection, from the dainty page or nude 
boy by Crivelli to the writhing model tied 
to a raised stump in the contortion-loving 
Pollajuolo. Most of them preserve more 
or less the primitive feature of the victim 
tied to the wooden stump or stake, which 
is far older and far more widely spread 
than. Christianity. The truth is that cer- 
tain elements in the legend of Sebastian, 
as commonly narrated, come down to us 
from the very early cult of the universal 
plague-god, call him Apollo or what 
you will; and it is a significant fact 
that the scene of his reputed martyrdom 
at Rome was the Gardens of Adonis. At 
any rate, from a very early period of the 
Christian faith, the martyr of the arrows 
became the great patron saint invoked 
against the plague; and as the Adriatic 
was always much exposed to that scourge, 
he naturally forms a most frequent figure 
in the votive pictures of the Venetian, 
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Ferrarese, and Bolognese schools. Indeed, 
a tablet in the church of San Pietro in 
Vincoli at Rome, standing beside a mosaic 
of the seventh century, tells how in the 
year 680 a severe pestilence invaded the 
Eternal City, which could not be dispelled 
till an altar was erected in that very church 
to Sebastian the martyr; ‘“‘ which thing 
being done, the pestilence, as if driven 
back by hand, was commanded to cease 
forthwith from its ravages.” From that 
day forward, St. Sebastian became the 
recognised resort of the plague-stricken 
or the terror-stricken. 

L’Ortolano’s exquisite figure of the 
wounded saint is not unworthy to compare 
with Francia’s lovely embodiment of the 
same conception in the still finer altar- 
piece which hangs close beside it. The 
attitude of the arms is particularly striking, 
and shows the increasing freedom of 
drawing of the later Renaissance. One 
feels sure that those arms were sug- 
gested by a study of Raphael. The 
beautiful nude figure, one of the very few 
which Catholic piety permitted itself, 
always eagerly seized upon on that account 
by the painters, approaches in some degree 
the exquisite and unrivalled Sodoma of 
the Uffizi. The crossbow with which the 
Saint has been shot lies idly at his feet, 
his countenance wears an expression of 
more pain and less resignation than was 
usual in an age of more frankly miraculous 
martyrdoms. Compare the various faces 
of Sebastians in the Gallery for yourself, 
and you will see they represent on the 
whole a conventional type which was 
seldom varied, save by innovators like 
Pollajuolo, or exceedingly individualistic 
artists like Crivelli. 

Still more markedly is this adherence to 
type observable with our second patron, 
St. Roch, or San Rocco, who stands look- 
ing upward with eyes of resignation on the 
left-hand side of the picture. For St. Roch 
of Montpelier is a far later and doubtless 
quite historical saint, who devoted his life 
to the care of the plague-stricken, and 
himself was smitten by the terrible disease 
whose ravages he had attempted to alleviate 
for others. He is generally represented 
with his pilgrim’s staff, his scrip, and his 
water-bottle, which last lies here at his 
feet, as chief among his symbols or con- 
ventional properties. Almost always, too, 
he raises his robe above his left thigh, to 
show the dreaded plague - spot which 
announced his seizure. In the Cavazzola 
in the National Gallery we see him again, 
with the angel who appeared to him when 
he fainted by the way; and the type of the 
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ST. ROCH WITH THE ANGEL. BY CAVAZZOLA (MORANDO OF VERONA). 


in the National Gallery. 
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two faces is closely similar. Now, St. Roch 
had always been a favourite saint to 
invoke against the plague in Southern 
France, where Marseilles and Montpelier 
were exposed to its onslaught; but his 
European vogue dated only from the 
Council of Constance in 1414. While 
that Council was sitting, plague broke 
out in the city; but on the advice of a 
young German monk who had travelled 
in Provence, and heard of the name and 
fame of the confessor of Montpelier, the 
effigy of St. Roch was carried through the 
streets, whereupon the plague at once 
abated miraculously. Later again, in 
1485, the Venetians, in their hour of 
need, stole the body of the powerful 
saint from Montpelier; they built to 
receive it the beautiful church and scuola 
of San Rocco. From that time forth 
the pilgrim saint was always associated 
with St. Sebastian in all votive plague- 
pictures of the Adriatic slope, which 
accounts for his presence in the Bondeno 
altarpiece. 

These two greater saints are imme- 
diately recognisable by their faces and 
symbols; nobody who knew anything 
about Italian art could for a moment fail to 
perceive that they were St. Roch and St. 
Sebastian. It is otherwise, however, with 
the noble figure of the military saint in 


deep contemplation on the spectator’s 
right; he might be easily taken for a 
St. Maurice or a St. Proculus, nay, even 
perhaps for a St. George ora St. Longinus. 
To prevent any error as to his identity, 


therefore, L’Ortolano has been kind 
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enough to paint by his side a car‘ellino, or 
scroll, with the obliging inscription: 
“*S. Demetrius.” This warrior saint, by 
no means a frequent character in Western 
art, is the patron of Salonica; he figures 
in the famous procession of martyrs ina 
very early mosaic at Ravenna. Why he 
should appear in L’Ortolano’s altarpiece I 
can only guess. I don’t think he can be 
the patron saint of the village (though of 
this I am not sure), because in that case he 
would be well known to the villagers, like 
San Liberale at Castelfranco, or San Remo 
at the town of that name on the Riviera; 
so that he would have stood in no need of 
an indicative carfellino. My conjecture is, 
therefore, rather that he represents the 
patron saint of the donor, the maker of 
the vow, whose name _ was, perhaps, 
Demetrio. I am even inclined to think 
that the giver of the picture chose to 
be painted (as sometimes happened) in 
the character of his name-saint; for 
this figure has all the individuality of a 
portrait, while the other two saints are 
ideals or idealised. Certainly St. Demetrius, 
with his hand held thoughtfully to his 
face, and his puckered brow, is full of 
idiosyncratic and personal feeling. I 
wonder whether the donor had lost some 
of his nearest and dearest in the epidemic, 
and took this method of expressing his 
bereavement? In any case, the attitude 
is both restrained and eloquent; it is the 
finest thing I have ever seen attributed 
to L’Ortolano. If he had often painted 
thus, we should not be now in doubt 
whether he really existed. 











